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PREFACE 


In submitting to the pubUc this account of my 
journey by motor truck through Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkistan 1 desire to acknowledge with 
gratitude the assistance and hospitality accorded to 
me by the foUovving: Mr. Grarge Soderbom of 
Suiyuan ; the Tapan and the Ghinese and Turlci 
authorities of Sinkiang ’ Colonel and Mrs. Thomson 
Glover and the Consular Staff at Kashgar ; the Mir 
of Hunza ; M^or and Mrs. Kirkbride of Gilgit; 
and His Excellency the Viceroy and the Foreign and 
Political Department of the Government, of India. 

For the benefit of those who may have occasion 
to make a sinular journey,! have added in the form 
of an appendix an itiiiti^ry of the motor route fixim 
Peking to Kashgar. 
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CHAFFER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Fcalunea of Chinese Turkistan—Iti p»p 1 « and ircent 
history—Mnhaimncdan rebellions—Civil war between 
Ma Chung^ying and the Chinese—Russian ititervendon 
and deJeat of Ma Chung-ying— Mkiio n to Urumchi— ■ 
Relations between Urumchi and Nanking—^RclatiDns 
with the U.S.S.R.—^HiflicuUics in seenring penoisedoD 
to enter Sinkiang. 

In 1935 ^ from China on a special mission 

Chinese Turkistan. Before telling the story of my 
ourncy, I propose to devote this introductory chapter 
to describing the circumstances in which it came to 
be made. Firstly, a few paragraphs about Chm«#t 
Turkistan, its features, peoples and recent history, 
Readers who do not need to be instructed on sucJi 
^ints can skip these pj^cs and start at Chapter II. 

* * * 

Sinkiang ^ is the dead heart of Central Asia, a 
land of rainless deserts, oases and snowfed streams 
whose waters never reach the sea. It is crossed from 
east to west by a great mountain range, aptly called 
by the Chinese T’un Shan, ** Celestial Pealts,” whose 
snow'-capped summits hang in the clear blue of the 
North Asian skies above the dusty deserts far below 
and greet the weary caravans from China as their 
first landfall in Chinese Turkistan. The Tien Shan 

* Chinese Turkistan u known to the Cliinese as SinkiaKg, 
whitb is the generally accepted rendering of the two Oilnese 
characters romanized accoi^ng to the Wade system as Htia 
Chiemg and meaning “ The New Territory *’ or " New Dominion.*^ 
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JOURNEY TO TURKISTAN 

range divides the Province into two sections, Nordi 
and South, Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistan*^^ The 
former is more Tartar, Mongol and Sibenan in 
character ; the latter Turkish through and through. 

The remoteness of SinMang is emphasized by its 
bad communications and the physical difficulties of 
reaching it from east or south. Coming from China 
the traveller has to cross a thousand miles of empty 
Gobi desert before reaching the borders of Chinese 
Turkistan ; whUc front India to Kashgaria one has 
for hundreds of miles to traverse the Himalaya, 
Karakoram and Pamir ranges by one of the most 
arduous mountain trails in the world. Communica¬ 
tions with Russian Central Asia, on the other hand, 
arc muck easier, especially since the construcdon of 
the Turldstan-Siberian Railway, which connects the 
Trans-Caspian with the Trans-Siberian lines and 
provides rail communication near and all along the 
Russian frontier of Sinkiang. 

* * 

The population of this desert Sand is naturally very 
sparse, perliaps three million, seventy per cent, or 
more of whom are MuKulmans of Turkish race. 
The bulk of tliese are Tarkis, whom the Chine \ call 
Ch'an-t^oUf or “Turban-beads" the agricultural in¬ 
habitants of the oases; they are known to the 
Russians as SartSt or, nowwlays, Uzbeks, The rest of 
the Turkish Modem popubtion are made up of the 
Kirghiz and Kazaks (in Chinese Hai-ha-tzu and Ha-sa), 
who are the Mohammedan nomads of the uplands, 
the former in the south and the latter in. the north 

» The Chinese call the two parts of Sinkiang T’ibi Skm Pit 
La and T’hb Slum Jfaa La, meaning the Circuita north and 
south of the Tien Shan respectively. 
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of the Province, and other minor races, such as the 
Tajiks of the Pamir country in the South, All these 
peoples speak Turkish dialects and are of the same 
stocks as the corresponding races in Russian Central 
Asia, where the autonomous repubhes of Turkman- 
istan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizgtan and Kazak¬ 
stan have been established as constituent parts of 
the U.S.S-R, 

Side by side with these Turks there is a considerable 
populado'n of Mongols, who, Uke all Mongols, are 
nomads and Buddhists of the Lama Church. The 
Mongols of Sinkiang (known to the Russians as 
Kalmucks) belong to the Torgut tribe which migrated 
in the seventeenth century to the Low'er Volga region 
in Russia, where some of them arc still found, and 
returned to Chinese Central Asia a Imndred years 
later. TItey are now widely distributed on the 
upland pastures of the northern hall of Sinkiang, 
while an outlying branch of the tribe occupies the 
Etsin Gol oasis in the Gobi, north of Kansu 
Province. 

The third big element in the population of Sinkiang 
are the Chinese Moslems, known locally as Tungans 
(Tvng-kan), whose colonies cixtcnd from Shensi and 
Kansu (the latter Province being their main home) 
across Northern and Southern Sinkiang to Kashgar. 
These Tungans arc the most war-like people amongst 
the native populations of Chinese Turkistan. In 
speech and culture they are Chinese, but tlicy show 
in their appearance clear tractis of a Central Asian 
origin. 

The purely Chinese population of Sinkiang is 
relatively very smaU, consisting of soldiers and officials 
and a few merchants and colonists, the latter in the 
north of the Province. Especially nowadays, since 

17 i 
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the rebellion, a Chinese face is rarely seen in the 
crowded TurM bazaars south of the T’ien Shan, 

* * ♦ 

Skddang has been in recent Chinese history the 
scene of devastating Mohammedan rebellions, tiie 
most formidable of which was the rising led by Yakub 
Beg, a soldier of fortune from Russian Central Asia, 
who, in the sixties and seventies of last century, 
set up an independent Moslem State in Chinese 
Turkistan, The Chinese Government of those days 
took their time, but in the end the rebellion was 
rigorously suppressed, the country reconquered and 
a new provincial administration introduced. Modern 
Sinkiang, “ The New Dominion,” dates from the 
eighties, when Yakub Beg’s affair was finally cleared 
up. The last Mohammedan rebellion, until the 
recent troubles, occurred in 1895-6 amongst the 
Tungans of Kansu, then, as now, the danger-point 
of the north-west. Thereafter, Sinkiang and Kansu 
lay under the shadow of further rebellions ; but 
trouble was averted by the successful co-operation of 
the Chinese Government with the leaders of the 
Tungans, who enjoyed (and still enjoy in Kansu and 
the Kokonor) a large measure of autonomy, honours 
and high positions in tlie service of the State. 

« * « 

TIic recent troubles in Sinkiang began with the 
passing in rgaB of the old Governor Yang Tseng- 
hain, who liad ruled the Province since the revolution 
of 1911. During the time that Governor Yang was 
in control of Sinkiang, China Proper was passing 
through the troubles that attended tiic birth of the 
Chinese Republic, from the days of Yuan Shih-k^ai, 


INTRODUCTION 

through the period of regional militamm which ensued 
on his death} down to the time of the Communist 
revolution in South China} the rise of the Kuo-min- 
tang* and tlie establishment of the National Govern¬ 
ment at Nanking. During these two decades ol* 
turmoil in Chma, Yang Tseng-lisin was successful in 
preserv'ing the old Imperial frameworlc of adminis- 
trationj and with it law and order^ in Sinkiang} and 
in keeping die New Dominion outside the factional 
politics of Republican China. He was, however, led 
by his own interests to exercise complete local 
autonomy and to pursue a policy of segregating 
Sinldang from the rest of China. This was especially 
the case towards the end of his reign, when General 
Feng Yu-hsiang and the rcvolndonary Kuo-min<hun * 
w’ere in control in North-West China. But if Gover¬ 
nor Yang was suspicious of the new Nationalist 
movement in China Proper, he was equally anxious 
to keep revoludonary Russia at arm’s length. 

The assassinadon in 1928 of Yang Tseng-hsin 
ushered in a period of turmoil and revolution in 
Sinkiang. Under the rule of Governor Yang’s suc¬ 
cessor, Chin Shu-jen, points of friction between the 
native population and the Chinese local government 
developed and increased. In 193® the old Turki 
Wang (or Prince) of Hami, Shah Maksud, died and 
the CMncse authorities at Urumchi took steps to 
a»i<iiime morc direct control over the local administra¬ 
tion of that region. This led in 1931 to a rising of 
the Kami Turkis against the Chinese, It happened 
that at diis time there was a young Tungan General 
in Kansu named Ma Chung-ying, who had been 

^ “ The Narional People’s Party/' the nding party in Chhia. 

* '* The National People’s Arniy,” the name given by General 
Feng to his troops. 
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flighting to maintain lilinself against Feng Yu-hsiang 
and the Km-Tnin-chSii in North-West Cliina. He 
joined his ccFreliginnists, the Mohammedan rebels of 
Hatni, and led his army of Kansu Tungans into 
Sinldang against the Cliinese. 

Hostilities between Ma Chung-ying and the Chinese 
authorities in Urumchi ebbed and flowed across the 
plains of Northern Sinkiang for the next two years. 
In the spring of 1933 developments occurred which 
led to the defeat of die Tungans. The Chinese at 
Urumchi, who had with difficulty been holding their 
own, assisted by a force of local Russian mercenaries, 
were opportunely reinforced by the arrival in Sinkiang 
from Siberia of a strong body of Chinese troops 
expelled by the Japanese from Manchuria in the 
previous year. At the same time the Governor, 
Chin Shu-jen, was overtlirowu by a local toup^ and 
was succeeded by the present ruler of the province, 
General Sheng Shih-ts’ai, a Manchurian officer of 
tlic Cliinese General Staff who had been sent to 
Sinkiang in a military capacity a year or two before. 
General Sheng, a younger and more forcelul figure 
tlian bis predecessor, carried on the war against Ma 
Chung-ying. He was greatly strengthened by the 
Chinese reinforcements from Manchuria, but the 
decisive factor wliich enabled him to defeat the 
Tungans was the assistance of the Russian authorities, 
with whom he reached an understanding and who 
decided at this juncture to throw dieir weight in die 
scale on the side of the Chinese. Before the end of 
the year this Russian intervention in Northern 
Sinkiang had proved decisive and Ma Chung-ying 
withdrew with his army to the south of the province. 
In the meandme the troubles had spread to Soudi- 
cm Sinkiang, where the local Turkis and Kirgliiz, 
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combining with the Tungans, had riisen against and 
swept away the local Chinese administration in 
Kashgaria. In the early summer of 1933, however, 
the Turkis and Tungans fell out and For the rest of 
the year a Turki regime was in control at Kashgar, 
willi the local Tungan force besieged in the New 
City, the Chinese citadel six miles oat from the old 
town of Kashgar. Early in 1934, the civil war 
having gone against the Tungans in the nortli, Ma 
Chung-ying, withdrawing down the South Road, 
arrived in Kashgar, where he relieved the besieged 
Tungan garrison, overthrew tlie native Turki regime 
and took over control of the local government. 
The Tungan ascendancy in Kashgaria was, however, 
short-lived. In July, 1934, General Sheng’s provindal 
troops, represented by a combined force of Man¬ 
churians and Turkis, reached Kashgar and drove out 
the Tungans, vvho withdrew without fighting to 
Yarkand and Khotan. Ma Chung-ying himself 
caused general surprise by fleeing across the border 
into Russian Central Asia. 

* ♦ • 

By the year 1935 active hostilities between the 
Chinese and the Tungans had ceased and Sinkiang 
was settling down under the rule of General Sheng 
Shih-ts'ai, who was in effective control of the whole 
province with the exception of the Khotan area stUl 
occupied by the Tungans in the south. It w'as at 
this juncture that the British Government decided to 
send a special mission to Urumchi to establish contact 
with the new r^me and discuss widi the local 
Government outstandii^ questions and measures for 
the restoration of British and Indian trade. British 
interests in Sinkiang concern trade with India and 
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the activides of Indian traders in Turkistan, the peace 
of the North-West Frontier, and the British trade, 
such as it is, which penetrates to Chinese Central 
Asia from the China coast. We are permanendy 
represented in Sinklang by a Consul-General (at 
that time Colonel J, W. Thomson Glover, C.B.E.), 
appointed from the Indian Service and residing at 
Kashgar, which is nearly a thousand miles from 
Urumchi, the provincial capital. The plan was that 
Colonel Thomson Glover should travel up from his 
post to Urumchi, while I, coining from our Embassy 
in China (of wliich nominally Sinkiang is but a * ■ 

province), journeyed overland to meet him there. ^ 

We were then, after our discussions with the local 
Government, to return together to Kashgar, whence 
I would make my way through India home. This 
plan was successfully accomplished. Leaving Peking 
on September 14, I arrived in Delhi exactly four 
months later. The last part of tlic journey was a 
race against time ; for from November on the passes 
into India are generally closed by snow till May or 
June. 1 seemed, therefore, to be booked to spend 
the winter in Chinese Turkistan. But, spurred on 
by the prospect of reacliing England by the spring, 

1 hustled through and scrambled over the Pamir and 
Karakoram in tnid^vinter, finishing my journey, by 
courtesy of the Government of India, by aeroplane 
across the Himalaya, I had started the journey by 
train, from Peking to Sulyuan on the Chinese Mon¬ 
golian border ; covered the nest 2,500 miles through 
Mongoha and Turkistan by motor truck ; continued 
from Kashgar to Gilgit, 400 miles, by pony and on 
foot; and finished the journey from Gilgit to Delhi 
by air, 

* * # 
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Turn up the map of Asia and you will see the tine 
of my motor route, north of latitude 40, from Peking, 
through Inner Mongolia and across the Gobi Desert 
to Hami, and tliencc through the length of Ghinese 
Turkistan to Urumchi and Kashgar. 

* * * 

Tlie relations between Urumclu and Nanking were 
at tliis lime unfortunately far from what the>'’ should 
have been between a Provincial and a Central Govern¬ 
ment. General Sheng and the Government at Urumchi 
professed their loyalty and obedience to the National 
Government of China at Nanking, But in practice 
tliey enjoyed complete autonomy and did not allow 
die latter to do more than exercise a measure of 
infiuence in Sinkiang, This state of affairs, which is 
not unknown in other outlying parts of the Chinese 
Republic, and which, in the absence of foreign 
complications, would not need to provoke any 
particular attention, had arisen from the historical 
and gec^raphical circumstances of the ease. As 
indicated in a previous paragraph, the former Gover¬ 
nor Yang Tseng-hsin, w'hilc showing no secessionist 
tendencies, segregated Sinkiang from Gliina Proper 
and ruled the province for seventeen years with very 
little reference to tlie Central Government then 
located in Peking. Since the death of Governor Yang 
circumstances had tended to increase the estrangement 
between Urumchi and Nanking. For four years the 
Chinese prowncial authorities of Sinkiang were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the Timgam. 
The Central Government, not being in a position 
to inter\'enc, adopted a neutral wait-and-see attitude 
towards both parties in this struggle ; the Pacifica¬ 
tion Conmiissioners,’^ General Huang Mu-sung and 
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Dr. Lo Wen-kan, whom they sent to Sinldang in 
t933i “let with icas than no success; and mutual 
misunderstandings and suspicions between Nanking 
and Urumchi were bound to arise. General Sheng 
and lus colleagues had thus been led to continue and 
accentuate the policy of their predecessors of isolating 
the New Dominion from the rest of China. No one, 
whether Chinese or foreigner, could enter Sinkiang 
without the permission of Urumchi, and it had in 
many cases been found even more difEcult to get out 
of the province. 

Tlic local corollary of strained relation with China 
was a closer intimacy with the U.SvS.R. For geo¬ 
graphical and racial reasons the connection between 
Chinese Turkistan and the neighbouring territories of 
Siberia and Russian Central Asia must always, unless 
artificially suspended for political reasons, be specially 
close and intimate. The native peoples of Turkistan, 
the Turkis, Tajiks, Kirghia and Kazaks, arc of the 
same stocks and speak die same Turkish dialects on 
both sides of the border. Moreover, owing to its 
situation, Sinkiang, which looks out onto Russian 
Central Asia and turns its back on China, is ccono- 
tnieally dependent on dte U.S.S.R. And it Is 
inevitable that such economic dependence should be 
accompanied by a measure of political influence, an 
influence which has been greatly strengthened by the 
events of recent years and the assistance rendered 
by the Russians to the Cliinese authorities at Urumchi 
in their struggles widi Ma Chung-ying. 

These condidons in the internal politics of Chrnf^ 
Turkistan were not without their com plica dons for 
my mission. The decision to send me to Sinkiang 
was reached in the early summer of 1935, when die 
Chinese Government were approached and requested 
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to facilitate my journey. This they readily agreed to 
do; but, on applying to General Sbeng and his 
administradoii at Urumchi for facilities on my 
behalf, they received evasive and unsadsfactoiy 
replies, politely veiling a refusal to receive me. 
Local political condidom were said to be unfavour¬ 
able ; there had been an outbreak of plague in Southern 
Turkistan, unrest and brigandage rendered die roads 
unsafe Ibr travellers and it would be difficult to 
alford protection. For many weeks the question of 
my mission was argued in a desultory wireless corre- 
^ spondence between Urumchi and Nanking. But 

iX ^ally', in August, when the whole project seemed to 
f have faded into nothingness, the authorities in Gliinese 

Turkistan shifted their ground and agreed, if we 
insisted on the journey being made, to do their best 
to facilitate my mission and afford protection on the 
road. 

Whatever may have been behind these obscure 
negotiations and delays, permission for me to enter 
Turkistan was tlius obtained ; and, when 1 eventually 
crossed the border and entered Sinkiang, I and my 
party, and Colonel Thomson Glover and liis staff, - 
were oveiwhelmed with kindness and hospitality from 
first to last. 

* * * 

When I got home I lectured to my fellow members 
of the Royd Central Asian Society on CMnis^ Tur&ixtaa, 
and to those of the Royal Gec>graphical Society on 
TJu Aiotor Haute fram Peking ta Kashgar. Later 1 
received several inquiries from travellers contemplat¬ 
ing a similar motor tour to Turkistan ; and one 
evening not long since I was rung np on the telephone 
by a lady ivho wras leaving for China the next day 
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and who asked me for all the necessary information 
about how to motor from Peking to Kashgar. While 
flattered that my lectures should have aroused this 
interest, I should like to add a postscript 
namely, that, while the pltysical difllculdes in. the 
way of such a journey can with due preparation 
easily be overcome, the political obstacles are more 
formidable and may prove insuperable at the present 
time. 


CH.\FrER II 

PREPARATION 

Routes to Siniiang—Posubililies of motor transport— 
Ororge Soderbom—Poliricai diffiirultles—By train to 
Suiyuan—Pirparations for the cxpeilitjon-^E(]uipinc;nt 
and supplies—Personnel of the cxpedition^Oiir motor 
traiispoi't—Cost of tiic journey—Hiencral Fu Tso-yi, 
G^mor of Suiyuati—Arms for sclf-dcfenoe—The Sin- 
sui motor eompany—News of Gustav Soderbom’s 
release. 

The decision having been r^ched to send me to 
Sinkiang, the question arose as to how 1 was to get 
there. Urumchi can be reached from three direc¬ 
tions ; from Kashmir in India across the Himalaya, 
Karakoram and Pamir to Kashgar, and thence a 
further journey of near a thousand miles through 
Eastern Turkistan to Urumchi j from Ghina across 
the Gobi desert to Hami and thence on across the 
Tien Shan range to Urumchi ; and via the Trans- 
Siberian and Turkistan-Siberian railways through 
Russian Central Asia to the Chinese frontier town of 
Chuguchak (Ta-ch’eng) and thence by cart or motor 
truck across the Dzuogarian steppe to Urumchi, Of 
the three routes that via Russia is the shortest and 
easiest, provided the necessary permits and facilities 
are obtainable from the authorities of the U.S.S.R. ; 
and, were conditions more normal in this rather 
abnormal pjirl of the World, no one in their senses 
bound for Urumchi would travel any other way. 
There is not much to choose between die Indian 
and Chinese routes, the former involving weeks of 
travel with pack animals across the roof of Asia and 
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the latter a weary journey across tfie Gobi desert 
before tlic Ironders of Sinkiang arc reached. In my 
case, travelling under Chinrae auspices iVoni the 
Chinese side, it was preferable to make the journey 
through Chinese territory- and enter Sinkiang by the 
Gobi route* 

* + * 

For a brief period a few years ago one could 
actually fly from Shanghai to Urumchi in the machines 
of the Eurasia Air Line. This enterprising Sino- 
German concern intended originaUy to open an air 
service from Peking, across Mongolia, Siberia and 
Russia to Berhn. Trouble witli the Outer Mongols, 
who shot down one of the machines, put a stop to 
this plmi, and the Eurasia Company sought an alter- 
native route to Europe across Sinkiang and Central 
Asia. They made several successful flights to Urum- 
cU, hut the Mohammedan rebellion intervened and 
the political difEcultics soon became aggravated to 
the point of compelling the abandonment of the enter¬ 
prise, In 1935 tile Eurasia machines were flying 
regularly to Ninghsia and Lanchow in Kansu, but 
not beyond. 

• • • 

There are three main trails leading from China to 
Urumchi ; the old Iiriperial road, a c^irt track, 
through Shcmi and Kamu, which in 1935 wa*^ closed 
by the red armies operating in North-Western China ; 
the old main caravan road through Outer Mongoh’a 
and along the southern base of the Altai mountains 
which IS no longer practicable from China owing to 
the closure of the Outer Mongolian frontier ; and 
the small camel road, lying between the two, through 
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Inner Mongolia and across the Blact Gobi to Kami, 
The latter route has, of rfM:ent years, come Into more 
general use owing to the abandonment of the main 
camel trail ttirough Outer Mongolia. It traverses 
between Suiyuan (Kwcl-hwa-ch’eng) and Hami the 
whole length of the Gobi for a thousand miles, and is 
dicrcTore the most arduous, but also politically the 
most peacefid, of the three roads ; and, as the Kansu 
trail was closed it was in any case for me the only 
open route. 


I From the outset I had been determined to try out 

tile possibilities of motor transport; w'Mch alone 
would enable me, starting in the autumn, to complete 
my mission and get through to India before the 
passes closed- I knew that tlie journey across the 
Gobi to Hami hy motor had been successfully accom¬ 
plished a few years before by a party of China 
Inland mmionaries bound for Urumchi, by tlie 
Hardt-Citroen motor-tractor expedition in 1932, and 
by Sven Hcdin in 1934 * while an enterprising 
Cliincse concern called theSin-sui (Sinkiang Suiyuan) 
Motor Transportation Company were actually run¬ 
ning occasional caravans of motor trucks betw’cen 
Suiyuan and Hami. I Ibund it, how*ever, difficult to 
^ obtain any definite inlbrmation about the possibilities 
of getting through to Kashgar, beyond the fact that 
various big rivers, especially those at Karashar and 
Aksu, were likely to prove insurmountable obstacles. 
Actually I found when I got into Sinkiang tliat 
Russian Amo motor trucks were frequently driven 
through fi-om Urumchi to Kashgar and that this part 
of the route waa on the whole an easier proposition 
for motor traffic than the crossing of the Gobi desert. 
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My preliminary difliciiltics resolved tliemselves 
from the time that I got into touch with George 
Soderbom, a member of a Swedish missionary 
family well known on die Mongolian border, who was 
established as a trader at Kwei-hwa-ch’eng, die 
Chinese frontier town, now called Suiyuan, on the 
Peking-Siiiyuan railway. George Soderbom had re¬ 
turned in the spring of the same year, 1935, from 
Sven Hedin’s adventurous motor expedition to Chinese 
Turklstan and I was fortunate in being able to place 
all the preparations for my journey in hut capable 
bands. These prepaiadons concerned the purchase 
of two motor trucks, with spare parts and special 
equipment for extricating them from sand and mud, 
including special jacks, picks and spades, wire towing 
hawsers, planks and mats of rope ; the dispatch of a 
caravan of camels to lay down supplies of petrol in 
the desert for use tn route ; and the selection of food 
supplies, Mo^ol tents, felts, sheepskins, and the many 
articles of native equipment necessary forsuch a journey. 

* * * 

I had originally fixed my departure for the end of 
September, but, as the days of preparation passed, it 
remained a question whether we should be able to 
get started at all. As so often happens when one 
contemplates a journey of this kind through China 
nowadays, reports and rumours of wars, rebellions, 
disturbances and outbreaks of brigandage succeeded 
one another almost from day to day. Tlie Chinese 
communists had broken out afresh in Shensi and 
Kansu and tlireatened to spread northwards into 
Inner Mongolia and close the Gobi route ■ bandits 
were on the war-path along the Suiyuan and Ninghsia 
borders, a region where brigandage is always rife ; 
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the Japanese were exerting increased pressure in 
Eastern Inner Mongplia, which had been closed to 
foreign traveUers after the murder in the summer of 
a firitish journalist on the Chahar-Manchurian bor¬ 
der ; and finally tlie news arrived of trouble in Sui- 
yuan territory with a recalcitrant Mongol Prince, 
who had fallen foul of the newly established Inner 
Mongol Political Council and threatened to start a 
small war of his own in tlie region of Inner Mongolia 
through which I was to pass. In these circum¬ 
stances I decided, although my petrol camels had not 
yet had enough start to reach their farthest destina¬ 
tion in time, to hurry off and try and get through lltc 
inhabited regions of Inner Mongolia and out into the 
empty Gobi desert before further developments inter¬ 
vened and prevented my getting started at all. 

Tlic traveller’s jumping-off place for a Gobi journey 
into the north-west is either Suiyuan or Kalgan, 
according to die prevalence of brigandage and the 
political circumstances of the moment. In my case 
it was Suiyuan or now'iiere, since Chahar, the country 
north of KaJgan, was closed to ibreign travel. Ic is 
physically possible to start for Central Asia by motor 
truck from the gates of Peking, But by taking advan¬ 
tage of the Peking-Suiyuan railway and starting from 
Suiyuan one is saved the difficult motor trip through 
the Nankow Pass and three to four hundred miles of 
had going along the Inner Mongolian border. 

I left Peking by train on September 14 and arrived 
the next morning at Suiyuan, where I spent some days 
in the hospitable Sw'edish home of Mr. and Mrs, 
Oberg, while making, vridi George Soder bom’s 
assistance, the final preparations for the start. The 
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sun shone and tlic dust blew in the brilliantly fine 
North China autumn weather, while Mongols, Chi¬ 
nese, camels and motor trucks jostled one another in 
the yard of the Oberg home, which was congested 
with tents, petrol drums, piles of food and kitchen 
and other camp equipment. One day was spent in 
sewing tlie felt on the insides of the Wiongol tents, of 
tifhirh we had three, one for me and two for kitchen 
and staff. These are the best tents for travel in the 
north-west, light, easily pitched and folded, and, 
owing to the cut of the cotton cloth which pulls out 
at each end, remarkably roomy for their size. Lined 
with fell for winter travel, tiiey make a snug retreat 
against the cold ; and, low and squat on die ground, 
they can withstand, better tlian a more upright tent, 
the great winds that blow across Mongolia. 

Another day was occupied with the Cliincse tailors 
and outfitters of Suiyuan who made up our equipment 
of felts and sheepskins. Each man w^as provided with 
a sleeping-felt, a pair of felt Mongol knee-boots, a 
cap of felt and fur, and sheepskin trousers, jacket, 
robe and sleeping-bag. With the exception of the 
last named, for the introduction of which die foreigner 
can claim the credit, the above is the camel-puller’s 
outfit, which, if the cut of the skin coat and trousers 
is not altogether in the latest Peking fashion, affords 
the best possible protecdon against the cold. Tlie 
Suiyuan sheepskins arc amongst the beat in Asia and 
superior to anything of the kind obtainable in Sin- 
kiang or on the Indian frontier. Only the Mongo¬ 
lian w'oMskin makes a warmer coat. 

Many years’ c.\perience of travel in China, Tibet, 
Mongolia and Turkistan have taught me that in nine 
cases out of ten the native article of equipment is 
the best. One might spend much money in purchaa- 
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ing the most expensive tents and wind- and cold- 
proof clothing that the outfitters and tailors of Europe 
. can supply and not be as well off in the cold of a 

j Mongolian winter as one would be with the tents, 

I fells and sheepskins of native make. 

The same principle applies to food supplies and in 
the long mn one wiD fare better on fresh native 
. produce than on the most expensive tinned foods. 

Apart from a few indispensable stores such as tea, 
coffee, sugar, jam, butter, dnned milk, cooking Ikt, 
^ salt, baking powder, soup sticks, matches, candles and 
' soap, our supplies comprised mainly sacks of local 
^ flour, potatoes, onions and other vegetables, native 
I condunents and dried fruits. Notlung but mutton, 

game shot on the road, and occasionally milk and 
butter, can be obtained ea route during die journey 
of 1,200 miles ^rough Mongolia and across the Gobi 
desert to liatni, the first oasis in Chinese Turkisian. 

♦ ♦ * 

It is time I introduced the personnel of the expedi¬ 
tion, comprising, as well as myself, two Mongols and 
three Chinese. First and Ibremost there w*as Scrat 
(more correctly (^ot, but he has been immortalized 
in Sven Hedin’s books under the former spelling, so 
let it stand}. Serat, a Chahar hfongol, originally 
^ in the service of Mr, Larson, had accompanied Dr. 
Hcdin on both liis igzS and 1934 expeditions to 
Sinkiang, on the former as a camel man and on the 
latter as motor-truck driver. When first approached 
on the subject of another journey to Sinkiang, Serat 
looked very glum and indmated that nothing would 
induce him, after his experiences with Sven Hedin 
on the latter's last trip to Chinese Turkistan,* to 
^ See Big Hafst's Flight, by Sven Hcdin. 
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venture there again. But eventually he agreed to go, 
on my undertaking to see him safely out of the cotin* 
try again via India. His seivices proved invaluable 
and he was my right-hand man from the day we left 
Suiyuan in our motor trucks to that on wMch we 
rode into Gilgit on our Turki ponies. I doubt if 
there is anyone living with a greater knowledge of 
the routes and practical details of motor travel in 
MotigoHa and Chinese Turkistan ; and I found him 
as expert in dealing witli the mechanism of a Ford 
truck as he was in tlie management of camels and 
ponies and all the details of caravan and camp. 

Next to Serat in importance came Choracha, 
another Chahar Mongol trained by the Swedes as 
motor driver and mechanic. Like Serat, Chomcha 
had driven one of die trucks on Sven Hedin’s last 
expedition. He looked to Serat for leadership, but 
Was a cheerful lad, a careful driver and an excellent 
mcchatuc, Chomcha also knew someiliing about 
bandaging and first aid, and served as well as barber 
to the party. 

Of the three Chinese, Kuo Shu-ming, a first-class 
driver and mechanic, had been my chauffeur in 
Peking for fifteen years since Ills return from service 
with the Chinese Labour Corps in France. Ruo 
acted as relief driver to Chomcha, and, being able 
to read and WTite Chinese, was also useful as secretary 
and accountant to the expedition. Lit Chen-lin, 
another Pekinese, was my “ boy,^’ or personal ser¬ 
vant. Liu Ruo-yi, the cook, w'as a Suiyuan man, 
trained by the Swedish missionaries and acemstomed 
to^ desert travel on die Mongolian border. Hi.s 
cuisine was limited but adequate, and I lived very 
well throughout the journey. Tlie Chinese have a 
racial genius for cookery ; and the Chinese cook 
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and especially one accustomed to camp life, can 
produce amazingly good, if simple, meals in the most 
difficult and unpromising circumstances. We also 
had with us two additional hands recruited locally 
and not entered on our passport, one a Chinese 
h-om Kansu named Liu Ghia, who had been with 
Sven Hedin^s last expedition, and a Mongol named 
Gdling, who returned Irom Hami, The whole party 
were, as an American-speaking young Chinese des¬ 
cribed them, “ a pretty good group.” Serat, a pes¬ 
simist by nature, always expected and foretold the 
worst and invariably made the best of everything. 
None of them gave any trouble and all served me 
loyally and wxU and proved dieir worth when things 
were going wrong. 


• ♦ • 

Our transport comprised two Ford V8 trucks, with 
special bodies built in Tientsin for expedidon work 
after the model used by Sven Hcdin. One was new 
and cost the equivalent of ^^237 in Peking, The 
other was a second-hand truck which I took over in 
Suiyuaii for George Soderbom, who had 

inherited h from Dr. Hedin's expedidon. It was in 
fact the truck presented by Mr. Edsel Ford to Sven 
Hedin, the adventures of which are so graphically 
related in Dr. Hedin‘5 hook about his last expedition. 
Truck Edsel, as it was named, let us down, suffering 
three major mechanical collapses and having finally 
to be abandoned in the deserts of Eastern Turkistan. 
The new truck, on the other hand, apart from one front 
spring which had to be changed, arrived in Kashgar 
after itt journey of 2,500 miles from Suiyuan in perfect 
condition widtout having suffered as much as a punc¬ 
ture en route. The moral to be drawn from our 
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experience in this respect was that one cannot beat 
the h’ord V8 truck Ibr expedition work but that it is 
Foolish to trust to any tiling bat new machinery for a 
journey of this kind, A major breakdown in the 
middle of the desert is a serious matter and may lead 
to a catastrophe ; and the stresses and strains of Gobi 
travel and the nature of some of the ground that has 
to be traversed must be seen to be believed, Edsel 
had been through it all the year before and its con¬ 
stitution j'ust could not stand the strain again. 

In its financial aspects the cost of a motor journey 
to Sinldang depends on the condition in which one’s 
truck arrives at its destination and on one’s ability 
to dispose of it tliere on favourable terms. A new 
truck arriving in good condition is worth more in 
Urumchi or Kashgar than its prime cost in Peking 
or Tientsin ; so that Vtith ordinary luck the cost of 
die journey should be confined to expenditure on 
petrol and od and the ordinary expenses of the road. 
There may, however, be some difficulty hi disposing 
of one's truck, as motor transport In Sinkiang is 
monopolized by the local Government. In my case 
our surviving truck was taken over by His Majesty’s 
Consul-General in Kashgar at cost price. The cost 
to Government (salaries and allowances apart) of my 
journey to Kashgar amounted therefore to the pur¬ 
chase price of E^el, plus the cost of petrol, oil, food 
supplies and equipment. It was not an expensive 
journey, and, had Edsd not crocked up, it would 
have been a very cheap one. 

♦ * + 

During our stay in Suiyuan we were all entertained 
by General Fu Tso-yi, the Governor of Suiyuan 
Prorince. General Fu is a Shansi man, whose good 
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rcputaiiDn has survived the ins-and-outs of military 
and political life in North China during the turmoil of 
the past ten years. He had been informed of my 
mission by the Chinese Government, and when I 
asked him whether conditions on my route were 
peaceful and what my prospects were of reacliing 
Sinkiang in safety, he rcliained from committing 
liimself beyond expressing the caudous opinion that 
it depended on my reception by the authorities of 
Chinese Turkistan. I had ratlicr expected him to 
send an escort of soldiers with me to the borders of 
his territory, which might have raised awkward ques- 
dons of tranapKJrt. But he did not do so, and we 
travelled unescorted for Ihe first 1,300 miles of onr 
journey from Suiyuau to Hami, 

I had given a good deal of thought to this question 
of protecdon and self-defence, w'hich is nowadays a 
difficult and complicated one for the traveller in 
Chinese territory. When I first went out to China 
thirty years ago, one could travel over the length and 
breadth of the Chinese Empire in complete safety, 
unarmed and escorted by a magistrate's runner, 
equipped probably with nothing more formidable 
than a fan and umbrella. Then came the revolution 
of igii, followed by the long era of civil wars, the 
growth of banditry and the general breakdown of 
law and order, aggravated of recent years by the 
depredadons of the red armies l so that the foreign 
iraveller in the interior of the Chinese Republic is 
nowadays a danger to himself and a source of trouble 
and anxiety to his own and. the Chinese audiorities. 
The use of ffirearms for sell-protecdon is also a doubt- 
hil proposidon. Their use may put the aggressors to 
flight, hut may also precipitate a tragedy or lead to 
embarrassing consequences ; seeing that die dividing 
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line between soldiers, rebels and bandits is sometimes 
a vanisliing one. Our armament, apart from my 
sporting shot-gun, comprised three revolvers, w'hich 
we carried in a haversack so as to be handy in the 
cab of ray truck. We never used them, except for 
occasional revolver practice for all hands in camp, 
the results of which appeared to indicate that we 
should have been at least as big a danger in a battle 
to ourselves as to the enemy. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

1 was also able, during our stay in Suiyuan, to 
make contact with the local manager of the Sin-sui 
(Sinkiang Suiyuan) Motor Transportation Company. 
Tliis enterprising Chinese concern owned a fleet of 
motor trucks with which they maintained an intermit¬ 
tent sersnee bctw'ccn Suiyuan and Hami. They 
would have been glad to run through to Urumchi 
and Kashgar ; but the Urumchi Government, in 
accordance with their traditional policy of exclusion, 
would not permit the Sin-sui trucks to run beyond 
Hami. Moreover, every Hami-bound passenger had 
to get permission from Urumchi to enter Sinkiang 
before starting from Suiyuan ; while it was equally, 
and sometimes more, diilicult to secure permits to 
leave than to enter the province. In these con d itions 
the trade of the Sin-sui trucks could hardly be a 
flourishing one. Actually they were at tliis time 
doing fairly well on the outward run in convening to 
Hami the families and effects of the Manchurian 
soldiery in Sinkiang. But they were returning prac¬ 
tically empty. With ordinary luck, die 1,200 miles 
from the China border to Hami can be covered by 
motor truck in two to three weeks, as against the tw'o 
to three months occupied on the same journey by 
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camel caravan or cart. The Chinese and their goods 
are always on tiie move, and there are no people on 
ear til readier to appreciate and take advantage of 
modem methods of transportation, as one can often 
see illustrated hy the hordes of passengers packed like 
flies in and around any Chinese country train or 
motor-bus ; and, were political conditions in Sinkiang 
more favourable, it is safe to assume that the Sin-sui 
Company would be reaping a golden harvest and 
their trucks loaded to full capacity on every trip 
g each way. With the Japanese and their Mongol 
W and Manchurian adlierents pressing in from the east 
and Soviet influence barring the way to the west, 
the Sin-sui Company have a hard row to hoe. I hope 
they may yet make good. They certainly deserve 
full marks for tlieir courage and enterprise in seeking 
to conquer the sands of the Gobi in the face of so 
many natural and artiheia! obstacles. 

K* + + 

The evening before we were due to start from 
Suiyuan George Soderbom received a telegram con¬ 
veying the good news that his brother Gustav, who 
had been detained for three years in Urumchi, had 
been released from prison and was on his way down 
from Kami vkith a convoy of Sin-sui trucks, Gustav 
Soderbom, whom I had last met some years earlier 
in happier circumstances on the Peking racecourse, 
was one of the pioneers of the motor route to Sin¬ 
kiang, il'he was not actually the first to drive Utrough 
ma the Black Gobi and the Etshi Gol. Several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts had been made to drive a motor 
vehicle across the Inner Mongolian Gobi when some 
five years ago Gustav, having purchased a decrepit 
Cadillac car from a retiring American Minister in 
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Peking, set out from Sujyuan with Serat to try and 
get through to Hami. The main obstacle had always 
been the belt of sand, impassable to motor traHic, 
wliich stretches from the Kansu border through the 
Alashan desert northwards across Inner Mongolia to 
the Outer Mongolian frontier. On tliis occasion 
Gustav Soderbom and Serat solved the problem of 
these sands by making a dash through Outer Mon¬ 
golia, when they' liad to “ step on the gas ” to avoid 
the Outer Mongol patrols. This was a risky adven- 
mre, but tliey got away with it and reached Kami 
in safety. On their return journey they discovered 
a way through tlie sands along, but on the right side 
of, the Outer Mongolian border. This is the trail 
since successfully followed by other expeditions and 
now in process of being developed into a regular motor 
route from Ghma to lurkistan. Later on Gustav 
made another journey to Urumchi with motor trucks 
ordered by the then Governor of Sinkiaug. It was 
at this time that the Mohammedan rebellion and 
civil warfare in Sinkiang broke out, with results 
involving in some way the affains of Gustav Soderbom, 
who bad suffered years of detention in Chinese 
Turkistan. The prisons of Urumchi are places of 
sinister repute and all the efforts so far made to effect 
the release of Gustav had been without avail, George 
was therefore much elated by tlie good news of his 
brother’s escape and announced his inteurion of 
accompanying us on the following day to Pai-ling 
Miao, where the Sin-sui convoy and Gustav were due 
shortly to arrive. 
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THE SANDS OF THE GOBI : 

FROM SUn^UAN TO THE ETSIN GOL 

The slart from Siiiyuiui—'MongolLin gra^Lands — Pai^ 
ling Miao Moniwtcry—Air* GoRzell—The Autonomnus 
Govemment of Ijidcit Mongolia—Arnvnl of Gustav 
Soderbom—Across ihe prairies west liom Pai^Iing 
Miao—Hm-ussu and the beginning of the Gobi—Life 
of the camel trails—Sbantan Miao Monastery and the 
Winding Road—Hie Meringen Gol and the saridhilh 
of Baycn Unier—Rain and trouble with soft ground— 
Bogged trucks—Hoyer Amatu—Breakdown in the 
desert—Water shortage—Camp in Outer Mon¬ 
golia—Bandhi Tologoi and Boit^in*« road to Utga— 
Arrival at the Etdn Gal* 

On the cightccntJi of September, 1955, we lumbered 
out tlirough the dmty streets of Smyuan bound for 
Kashgar, the two trucks piled high with petrol drums, 
luggage, stores, tents and equipment. Scrat and 1 
drove in the cab of one truck, Chomcha and Kuo in 
that of the other, while the rest of the party were 
perched precariously, but not uncomfortably, on die 
lop of the loads. Each truck carried a load of about 
diree tons, including 320 gallons of petrol, sufficient, 
at an estimated maximum consumption of four miles 
to the gallon per truck, to take us at least six hundred 
and forty miles on the way to Turkistan. Climbing 
up through the stony pass, which leads from Suiyuan 
and Gliina out onto the Mongolian plateau, we met 
with our first minor mishap, when a rock became 
wedged in the dual rear wheels of one of the trucks 
and took half an hour to dislodge. Curiously enough, 
this particular kind of trouble only occurred once 
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again on the whole journey. In a gloomy gorge in 
the pass my wife, who had come thus far to see me 
off, turned bach. We wondered whetlicr, where and 
when we should meet again. 

Beyond the pass we careered across the Mongolian 
prairie, the open rolling country-side of great dis¬ 
tances which, from near the Pacific to Central Asia, 
lies everywhere behind tlic mountains of China’s 
north-west frontier, I took my turn at tiie wheel, 
and we spun along with the eight-cylinder engine 
pulling its heavy load as smoothly a,s a saloon car, 
I had travelled many thousands of miles through the 
interior of China and her borderlands, but never 
before in such comfort and at such a pace. Our 
motor journey to Central Asia seemed a simple and 
pleasant affair ; but disillusion was to follow. 

We should have made the hundred miles to Fai ling 
Miao in one day. But the first start is always a late 
one, and by nightfall we had only covered half tlie 
distance, reaching a stream called Chao Ho (Shara- 
muren), where we pitched our Mongol tents and 
made the first of many camps. Near by were a 
small mona-stcry and a Chinese fort. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning a half-day’s run across the grassy 
steppe brought us to Pai-lmg Miao, one of the biggest 
monasteries in Mongolia. Pai-lmg \liao is the 
Chinese name ; the Mongols call it Batur Halak, 

• ♦ » 

As in Tibet, these big Mongol monasteries present 
a startling sight in the otherwise empty land, where 
one may travel for days and weeks without seeing a 
tree or building of any kind. They stand as mighty 
monuments to the power of the Lama Church. The 
monastery of Pai-ling Miao lies backed by low hills 
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in a grassy valley above a sandy stream. Near by, 
across the stream, is a busy Chinese bazaar; for 
Pai-ling Miao Is also the grassland terminus for the 
Gobi caravans, whose camels rest and recuperate on 
the pastures round about. Alongside the monastery 
there clustered, like monstrous pimples on the open 
plain, a groups of yurts i which housed the newly 
created “Autonomous Government of Inner Mon¬ 
golia.** * 

Leaving the monastery on our left across the 
stream, we drove to the yurts of Mr. Gonzell, of the 
American Scandinavian Mission, the last outpost of 
the White Man on the road to Turkistan. We were 
soon cadng a good lunch, which included a dish of 
stewed wild rhubarb from the hills. Gonzell had 
thrown down his challenge to the lamas by boldly 
establishing himself under the very walls of the great 
monastery. But the Mongol, w'liilc ready enough 
to take advantage of the medical services of the 
foreign missionary, is as little responsive to his teach¬ 
ing as the people of Tibet. It requires something 
more than the efforts of isolated Christian mission- 
aries to break the poiver of the Lama Church (as it 
has, for instance, been broken in Outer Mongolia). 
But one could not fail to he impressed by Gonzell's 
single-minded zeal and earnestness of purpose ; and, 
if he had few' converts, he seemed to have many 
friends and patients amongst tlie local Mongols. 

In the afternoon, aceompanied by George Sodcr- 
bom, I went across to call on the Autonomous Gov¬ 
ernment of Inner Mongolia, housed in their small and 
rather dirty looking yurts alongside Lite monaster)’. 

^ Tlie circular felt tents of the Mongols. 

* See note on page 66. 
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The head of die Government, Prince Te,‘ the leader 
of the Inner Mongol NadonalLsts, was absent, but I 
saw a secretary^ who was very obliging in offering 
to help in any way he could and seemed suitably 
impressed by my imposing-looking Chinese passport. 
This was the first and the last I saw of the Autonomous 
Government of Inner Mongolia. Whether they sdd 
exist, suspended between the Chinese provinces of 
Northern China, Russian Mongolia and Japanese 
Manchuria, I do not know. 

* « » 

The next morning, while we were breakfasting in 
GonzelPs yurts at 6 a.m., the news was brought us 
that the convoy of Sin-sui trucks were in sight. Tltey 
came pouring over the hill from the west, past the 
monastery and across the stream to the Chinese 
bazaar at irregular intervals. George Soderbom 
dashed off in his two-seater Ford and brought his 
brother back in triumph soon after eight. Seldom 
have 1 seen anyone look more pleased than Gustav 
Soderbom on his arrival at Pai-ling Miao after being 
lost to the world for over three years. Unshaven, 
unw'ashcd and unkempt, dressed in an ancient pair 
of trousers, skin jacket and Tartar cap, he stood there 
beaming with joy and receiving our congratulations 
and those of his Mongol and Chinese friends. The 
Sin-sui trucks, returning empty, had made a record 
journey from Kami to Pai-ling Miao in ten days, 
starting daily at 2 a.m. in the dark and driving through 
to late at night; a feat of real endurance on the part 
of drivers, passengers and crews, urged on by the 

^ This is the imiai romamzAiion of the Chinttse character 
pmnoiinccd DJf, 
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prospect of the fleshpots of CJiina after the risks and 
bardsliips of tlie desert trail. 

+ * * 

After the Soderbom reunion the brothers left for 
Suiyuan, while wc turned our trucks up the trail to 
the west. In spite of a late start oinr day’s run was a 
good one, to a camp on the banks of a marshy stream 
over a hundred miles from Pai-ling Miao. For the 
first fifty miles the going was very good, across vast 
undulating steppes of grass, crossing ridge after ridge 
and passing from one flat valley bottom to another. 
These prairies are treeless and empty, save for the 
antelope and occasional docks and herds of sheep, 
cattle, ponies and camels. The antelope were con¬ 
stantly in view, galloping along parallel to our course 
and then following one another across the front of 
tile trucks. We met them all the way to Kashgar, 
but never in such quantities as on the first few days. 

Fifty miles out wc passed through a stretch of sandy 
country, wth Chinese farms, called the Yang Oi’ang- 
tzu Kou ("Sheep Gut Valley” or "The Valley of 
Sheep Randies,” according to the Chinese characters 
used to write the name), Here wc stuck several times, 
but extricated ourselves easily enough with a little 
spade-work. From now on the cry of Wa SAa-tzv 
{" Dig out from Sand ") became all too familiar for 
the rest of the journey. The truck would come to a 
slow stop in the sand, a fruitless attempt would be 
made to get out on low gear ; and then IVa SAa-/^ ! 
and all hands to the spades. 

On the next day’s run the sand grew worse and 
warned us that wc were approaching the Gobi. 
Near Ho-sa-tu, a Chinese tax station and small 
military post at the junction of trails running east and 
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west and nprtli and south, we met the only motor 
vehicles that we saw all die way to Hami. One 
was a Mongolian Government truck from Pai-ling 
Miao ; the other flew the Japanese flag. Whence 
had it come and whither was it bound ? No doubt 
its occupants entered our trucks and union jacks 
in their notebooks with a similar query. 

Beyond Ho-sa-tu the camel trail passes through 
the Lao-hii Shan (** Tiger Mountains ”) by a narrow 
pass and the motor route swings to the north-west. 
Crossing die brow of a ME, we reached Um ussu 
{ Cow Water ”), a desolate little camp of yurts on 
the banks of a stream flowing north. This was 
another Ciiincse tax station and military post, die 
last on the road to the west. The tax official and the 
garrison of two soldiers seemed oppressed fay the vast 
solitude of the place. We camped at Uni-ussu and 
spent the afternoon purchasing, slaughtering and cut¬ 
ting up a sheep. I went for a walk, but there was 
nothing to see beyond the camels picturesquely sil¬ 
houetted against the background of desert and sky. 
Tlie tax official, a stout Chinese Moslem from Pao- 
t’ou, seemed surly and disinterested, perhaps owing 
to his disappointment at finding that we were untax- 
able material, 

+ • * 

Uni-ussu marks the beginning of the desert and 
of more difficult country Ibr motor traffic ; and it 
was from somewhere in this neighbourhood that 
Scrat and Gustav Soderbom on their first through 
trip to Hami made dieir adventurous dash through 
Outer Mongolia to the Etsin Gol. The motor trail 
now turns south and then west, rejoining the camel 
trail after its exit from the Lach-hn K*ou (“Tiger 
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Pass Fifteen miles out we reached the edge of a 
plateau with a ivonderful view over art immenaity of 
desert stretching westwards to the horizon far below. 
We descended through a desolation of sand, whins, 
tussocks, gravel and rock, like some super-bunker of 
a golfer’s nightmare ; and from then on we were 
lost in the profundities of the Gobi desert, extending, 
save fnr the oasis of the Etsin Gol, for a thousand 
miles to Hand. 

We were following a camel trail and tire tracks of 
the Sin-sui trucks and we passed several wells with 
the yurts of Chinese Mai-mai Jen, These enterprising 
traders, mostly the agents of Chinese firms in Pao- 
t’ou and Suiyuan, are established all along the closed 
frontier of Outer Mongolia, collecting Mongolian 
produce in exchange for brick tea and Chinese goods. 
We met and conversed witli a Mohammedan camel 
caravan carrj'ing brick tea to Hami, twelve days out 
from Suiyuan ; they expected to be another tw'o 
months on the road ; then another Chinese caravan 
two weeks out from Pao-t’ou and bound for Kansu 
by the desert road ; and some Mongol lamas rettim- 
ing from an alms-coUecting expedition to Kumbum 
monastery near the Kokonor. Such is the life of the 
Gobi camel trails. But this early part of the route 
was relatively populous ; and later on we were to 
travel for hundred of miles through the empty Gobi 
without meeting a soul on the road, 

Tlie going was bad on this day’s run and w'e suf¬ 
fered many minor stoppages in sand, nsuaBy when 
crossing the dry, sandy beds of dead streams. We 
were also cursed by a following wind, which, with 
so much low gear work, meant boUing radiators and 
frequent stops to replenish them with water. 

We were now somewhere near, but thirty to forty 
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miles to the north of, a big monastery called Shantan 
Miao, on the main camel trail, The Winding Road ” 
followed by Mr. Lattimore, through the middle of 
the Inner Mongolian Gobi.‘ The ” Winding Road ” 
branching off to the south-west, is impassable to 
motor traffic and the new motor trail edges its way 
by minor camel trails, dry river-beds tind desert 
detours through the saa^ along the Outer Mongolian 
border farther north. 

♦ * ♦ 

Seventy miles from Uni-ussu we reached a place 
called Bayen Unter, a few yurts under a hill which is 
a landmark from afar. Beyond are impassable sand- 
lulh, barring the way to the west. Here we left the 
trail we had been foUowing and plunged left-handed 
over trackless desert hills, up and down which our 
trucks climbed like mechanized yaks. We had done 
nothing quite so alarming before, but Serat Msured 
me he knew where he was going. And so it proved. 
For we soon reached and turned westwards along 
the dry bed of a dead river called the Moringen Gol, 
which had been discovered by Serat and Gustav 
Soderbom w’hen, on the return trip &om their first 
journey to Kami, they found this route through the 
impassable sands. The bed of tlie Mcringen Gol was 
trackless but furnished good going and we careered 
down it at tw-enty miles per hour, which seemed a 
tremendous and dashing speed in a three-ton truck 
on hard desert when one docs not know what lies 
ahead. On our right were the big sandhills, with 
their tops smoking in the wind. After ten miles or 
so we left the Meruigen Gol and climbed out right- 
handed onto a gravel plateau, where we rejoined the 
* See Tiu Detett Road to Tufkutati, by Owen Laltimorc. 
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trail we had left before Bayen Uflter. On the 
northern horizon lay another line of enormous sand¬ 
hills, Ta Sha-mo, as Serat called them, stretching along 
the Outer Mongolian border,^ Here wc had a long 
hunt for the well at which we were to camp. Serat 
knew rouglily where it was, but it took us nearly an 
hour to find it. Without a guide who kno^vs the 
road, it would be impossible to find many of diese 
wells, which, unless marked as they sometimes arc by 
a settlement of yurts, are often invisible a hundred 
yards away. Serat knew them all, and which were 
sweet, which bitter and which indifferent. This was 
a good one of clean sweet water, its sides neatly lined 
with dead desert wood, and its cover in good repair. 

♦ * * 

The weather had been warm and obviously on the 
break for some days, and on September 23 we awoke 
to find steady rain which continued all day. Rain 
was the last kind of trouble I had expected in the 
Gobi, but for the next few days wet weather was to 
cause us much misfortune and delay. Wc remained 
all that day in camp, moving carefully about in the 
tiny tents to avoid touching tlic sodden cotton cloth 
and felt, which were moderately watertight as long as 
tlierc w'as no contact witli the things inside. The next 
morning it was still raining, but soon cleared up. 
Serat had misgivings about the state of the desert, 
but we decided to make a start. 

We travelled north of west across a gravel plateau, 
which, I was told, was normally good going. But 
the surface of the whole desert had been so soaked 
and softened by the rain that we soon began sticking, 

*• Sha~ma, a Chmese word, meana “ sandy desert.” Gobi 
means “gravel desert” 
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first one trvick and then the other, sometimes axle- 
deep, in the soft sandy mud. It was a case of dig and 
dig again, with frequent recourse to the rope mats ; 
and a desperately disheartening job at that; for it 
was certain, when one truck had at last been extri¬ 
cated and got going again, that it or the other one 
would stick again a little farther on. The twin peats 
of Hoycr Amatu, marking the neighbourhood of our 
immediate desdnaiion, were in sight all the time, but 
it seemed as though wc should never get any nearer 
to them. Antelope ran across our front and stopped 
to loot at the bogged trucks in the queer way they 
have. ' 

It took us most of the day to cover twenty miles, 
and then we reached the first of a number of sandy 
streamlets and our troubles became worse again. 
Finally we crossed some higher rocky ground to 
descend to the last stream, down the normally dry 
fed of which, Serat said, lay our road to Hoycr 
i^aiu. The siwounding country, rocks and sand¬ 
hills, looked quite impassable and there seemed to 
be no altcrnaiive but to foUow down the stream. 
Wc tned to take it at speed, the only way of getting 
through soft ground ; and almost at once die new 
truck, leading, stuck hopelessly, up to both back 
in soft s^idy mud. Overtaken by darkness we 
imd to camp in the sandhills near by. As the truck 
threatened to sink ever deeper in its sandy bog. we 
had to work through the night, unloading, digging 
under the wheels, jacking them up, and inserting 
planks and rope mats underneath. It was nearly 
^dmght before we had the truck out and parked on 

dry sand and were able to retire exhausted to food 
and rest. 

This was one of several occasions (the others were 
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to follow) when I wondered whether we should get 
through ; and, pondering over our unhappy situation, 
I thought what an easy prey we should be for wander¬ 
ing bands of brigands or patrols from across the 
frontier line. 

* * 4 

After a cold night the day broke to a perfect 
morning, hot sun and still blue skies. After drying 
out our things and resting in the sun, we started off 
^ again at midday to find our way somehow or other 
tlirough the wilderness of sand and rocks. We 
plunged along, up and down rocks and sandhills, 
making successful, but very slow, progress, as we had 
to have two men walking ahead to pick out the route. 
At length we began to descend and rejoined die trail 
which we had had to leave the previous day owing to 
the soft ground. Our immediate troubles were now 
at an end and a good road soon brought us to Hoyer 
Amatu, a well and few yurts in the middle of a vast 
desert plant, bounded on the north by the hilb of 
the Outer Mongolian frontier, here only ten to fifteen 
miles off. 

We had arranged to pick up our first pieirol dump 
at Hoyer Amatu. It was there all right. But we 
were disappointed to learn that the camels carrying 
the remainder had only just passed through and could 
not be expected to reach the last depot, on the farther 
side of the Etsin Gol, for another two to three weeks. 
We had therefore only too much time to spare ; and 
we rested another day at Hoyer Amatu to allow the 
desert ahead more time to dry out after the rain, 
while we killed a sheep, greased the trucks and had a 
general W'ash and brush up. 

« * « 

5 * 
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Friday, September 27, was another black day in 
the expedition's diary. We made an early start and 
fared well at first, finding good going across ilie 
desert plain. Beyond Abler well we struck a bad 
patch, where the desert surlkce was soft gravel, through 
width we kept breaking and sticking time after time. 
Then Serat left the trail, and we struck off north¬ 
wards across the trackless desert m search of fimier 
ground. I was uneasy whenever tiiis occurred, for 
tliere was comfort in following the camel trails and 
still more in tiie sight of the Sin*sui wheel tracks. 
For a time we made better progress, and then disaster 
overtook ^ us. The old truck started an ominous 
“ knock ” somewhere in its transmission, got rapidly 
worse, and was finally brought to a standstill in a 
state, as was only too evident, of complete collapse. 

There was nothing for it but to camp where we 
were and take the truck down and ascertain the 
damage. It was midday and grilling hot and onr 
water supply was limited to what we carried with us 
for emergency use. Fortunately fuel was, as usual 
in the Gobi, available, in the lorm of dead tamarisk 
bushes and other brushwood. 

This was another occasion when I wondered 
whether we should ever get to Sinkiang, and when 
the superiority of motor transport over the camel 
caravan secra^ at least an open question. The Gobi 
can be terrible and awe-inspiring, whcUier in the 
glittering heat of noon or the icy cold of night, espe¬ 
cially when one is marooned in its desolation, without 
ivater, and with a motor truck in process of being 
taken to pieces. The spot where we were camped 
was a typical bit of Gobi country, barren and desolate, 
lifelesa save for antelope and lizard, and the ground 
strewi with coloured pebbles, white, yellow, red, 
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green and blue, many resembling preliiiloric artilacts* 
The place was marked on my map as “ Breakdown 
Camp ” and I never want to see it again. 

Turning up my diary of this anxious day, I see 
that by 4.30 p.m. wc had got the wheels off anti the 
back axle out of the truck, removed it bodily, opened 
it up and discovered the damage ; the difFerendal 
driving gear, than which there is no more vital part 
in the truck’s transmission, was completely smashed. 
At some point or other in the tremendous straining 
of the last stoppage in the sand the teeth of the driving 
gear had given way. Fortunately we had a new part 
in our liberal supply of spares. When we ceased 
work owing to darkness at 7 p.m. the new driving 
gear had been fitted ; and by noon the next day wc 
had the back axle in place again and were ready for 
tlic road. We had been held up for tweniy-fbur 
houix on the job, which would have been a big enough 
one in a well-equipped garage. Scrat, Chomcha and 
Kuo had done it in the middle of the desert. 

Our practice was for the new truck, driven by me 
and Serat, to lead the way, followed by the old one 
driven by Obomclia and Kuo. ^Vhenev'er the latter 
was no longer in sight one of the men sealed on the 
load bclund us would knock on the back of our cab 
to apprise us that something was wrong. These 
knocks were frequent, usually presaging nothing more 
serious than a stoppage in the sand ; but after our 
CTpcricnces that day, I never heard one without a 
sinking leeling in the diaphragm and a surge of 
anxiety as to what was going to happen next. 

+ * + 

We soon regained the Sin-sui trail, but our troubles 
were not yet at an end. We had hoped to reach 
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the well at Yingen, w'hich Scrat bdieved to be not 
far off, for die night, for we were now reduced to 
our last five-gallon drum of water. But the Sin-sui 
wheel tracks here wandered off in the wrong direc¬ 
tion, heading north-west for the mountains and the 
Outer Mongolian border ; while, with heavy going, 
much low gear work and a following wind, the radia¬ 
tors boiled and had frequently to be replenished 
from our diminishing water supply. We decided tem¬ 
porarily to abandon one truck, transfer all the water 
to the other, and leave the trail to strike across the 
desert in the direction where Serat believed the * 
Yingen well to lie. But just at this moment wc came 
on the unexpected but welcome sight of three Chinese 
digging a well ; and, what was better stUI, they had 
just reached water ; it was only a muddy yellow sump 
at the bottom of the pit, but enough to fUJ a bucket 
every half-hour or so. Our immediate anxieties were 
now at an end and wc camped near the embryo well 
assured of a safe if restricted supply of water. The 
Chinese and Mongols connected with the motor 
transport trade of the Gobi can tell some grim 
stories about motor-truck travel and water shortage 
in the desert. 

Tlic three Chinese w’ell-diggers turned out to be 
Sin-sui Company employees, marooned here with a 
broken-down truck and awaiting the next convoy 
with the necessary spare parts. The puzzle of our 
whereabouts was later cleared up. In the file of 
information concerning the route which I had col¬ 
lected was a note about the well at Yingen, which, 

1 was wrarned, lay actually on the Outer Mongolian 
border ; so that one had to be careful to camp south 
of a certmn sandhill in order to be sure of remaining 
on the right side of the frontier. But there are bad 
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sands round Yingcn weE, wMch, the Sin-sui men 
told us, could not now be reached by motors at all i 
and the Sin-sui trucks had worked out a new detour 
to the north, cutting for a few miles through Outer 
Mongolian territory. That was where we W'cre now 
camped, five to ten miles north of Yingen w'ell, in 
Outer Mongolia, The Outer Mongol patrols remain, 
however, on the other side of a low mountain range 
and do not interfere with the motor trail. The 
Hardt-Citroen parly, Serat told me, Jiad also lost 
t their bearings in this neighbourhood, trying to get 

,il^ round the Yingen sands, and had run up against the 

forbidden frontiers of Outer Mongolia. 

I was not at all happy at finding ourselves camped 
beyond the frontier ‘ and to make matters worse, 
black clouds coming up from the south-east turned 
during the night into another downpour ; so that we 
were detained in tins camp lor another two days. 
This was, however, the last rain we were to encounter 
on tlie whole journey. 

In the evening a Mongol rode up on a camel with 
a .sheep to sell to the Sin-sui Chinese. He turned 
out to be the local inhabitant, established witli his 
yurts, family and flocks and herds on the banks of 
some lagoons a lew miles off. He confirmed that we 
were in Outer Mongolia, but did not appear to find 
anything out of order in our presence there, and was 
only too pleased to sell us another sheep. The next 
^ day I walked over with my gun to the lagoons, tucked 
away behind enormous sandhills bvo to three mil^ 
north-north-west of our camp ; an incredibly remote 
spot, never visited, I suppose, by a European before. 
There were plenty of wildfowl about, and I returned 
with lv\m mallard, 

Talking later on with our new friends, the Sin-sui 
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Chinese, they told ns how they were engaged on a 
three-year contract and of their life and vs'ork in the 
desert. They were supplied witli two rifles for sell* 
defence, and were able to vary their menu of flour 
and mutton Math an occasional antelope; hut they 
were chary, they said, of firing shots on the Outer 
Mongolian border. I decided not to go duck-shooting 
again to the lagoons I 

* % * 

We took the road again on October i and, turning 
south, soon had the satisfaction of knowing that wc 
were back on the right side of the frontier. Before 
going far we met two Mongols, a man and his wife, 
on camels, heading south. They were refugees from 
Outer Mongolia, fleeing from the communist paradise 
there. We met more of these refugees later on. The 
going was still bad, with much heavy sand, and we 
were seldom out of low gear ; so tltat we did not do 
badly with a day’s run of fifty miles. We camped 
at a place called Bandin Totogoi, consis tin g of half 
a dozen yurts, two mud huts, and several caravan 
tents, near a good well of sweet water tucked away 
amongst the sandhills. Bandin Tologoi seemed tjuite 
a Gobi metropolis. There was a Sin-sui Company 
depot, a Chinese trader or two, and a tax station of 
sorts. The place appeared to owe its existence to its 
situation at the junction of our route with a trail 
from Ninglisia and the Alashan country to Urga and 
Outer Mongolia. This was one of the principal lines 
of communication in 1926-7 between Feng Yii- 
hsiang’s Kuo-mhi-chUn forces and the U.S.S.R.; and 
it was probably by tliis route that Borodin and Percy 
Ch’en escaped from China by motor across the Gobi 
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desert In die summer of 1927.’ To the south of 
Bandia Tologoi lies tlic sandy depression of the 
Goitsoj whicli is one of the obstacles to east and west 
motor traffic hy the main camel trail, Mr. Lattimore's 
" Windtag Road/’ 

Soon after leaving Ban din Tologoi wc struck 
another bad patch, soft clay below a gravel surface. 
One of die trucks became embedded, with its chassis 
frame and back axle reposing on the ground. It 
looked impossible to get it out. But we did so, after 
two hours’ toll, unloading, digging out the rear 
wheels, jacking them up, inserting pfanks underneath, 
and laying rope mats in front. Tliis proved, however, 
our last serious stoppage for some days, aa we now 
worked up on to higher ground with better going 
through low ranges of sandy, rocky hills. Here and 
there between die ranges were plains of hard flat 
gravel across which we hummed in fine style at 
twenty-five and even diirty miles per hour. As wc 
advanced the Gobi became increasingly grim and 
barren, even the sparse tamarisk bushes and camel 
senib giving out ; a scene of hideous desolation, 
overwhelming in its immensity and emptiness, yet 
with an awe-inspiring beauty of its o wn ; ravines and 
iiills grotesquely shaped, valleys and slopes of dusty 
gravel, many mirages, and here and there an antelope; 
no other sign of life. Each camp was like die last, 
our three tents pitched, facing south-east (to shelter 

‘ Borodin was the Russian adviser who inspired the Sou ill 
China revolution of 1936. When the Chinese later on uimcd 
against the Russians and the comnaunists, Borodin fled from 
Hankow aceompanled t>>’ Percy Ch'eti, the son of Eugene Cli'cn, 
the Foreign Minister of the REvotudonary Government. 'l*he 
story of their flight across Mnrgoiia is told in Ckina's MUliontj 
by Anna Louise Strang. 
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from the prevailing winds), near the solitary well 
surrounded by bare gravel desert and queer mk- 
shapen hills. 

We passed our petrol camels, five-and-twenty 
exhausted looking animals, lightly loaded, for camels, 
with six five-gallon drums of petrol apiece. The 
camp of the three cameleers, Chinese from Suiyuan, 
lacking all tile small luxuries that make camp life 
endurable, looked the acme of discomfort; but 
Chinese standards of comfort are not ours and diey 
seemed happy enough seated In their tattered Mongol 
tent and sipping bowls of evil-looking tea. For days 
on end we met no other travellers. 

* * * 

On the third day from Bandin Tologoi we entered 
a region of coloured hiUs of sandstone, blue, green, 
yellow, browTi and red. Suddenly we came upon a 
solitan- figure, and as we drew nearer we descried a 
A'longol mounted on a camel and carrying a native 
prong gun slung across his back. We stopped and 
conversed and found him to be an antelope-hunter 
from the Etsin Gol, the first Torgut Mongol we had 
met. With his pigtail and old-fashioned hlanchu 
hat and well-conditioned camel, he made a pic¬ 
turesque figure, perfectly appropriate to the back¬ 
ground of barren desert. For us he was a harbinger 
of our approach to the promised land of the Etsin 
Gol and the end of the first lap of the desert journey. 

Soon after from the top of the last range of lulls 
we saw a black smudge on the horizon wliich resolved 
itself into a line of trees marking the western edge of 
the oasis of the Etsin Gol. Descending acroM a 
sandy plain, we reached the poplars, a glorious sight 
in their autumn Ibliage of greens and yellows, bronze 
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and gold. We pitched our camp for the first time 
under trees, and on thin grass, instead of gravel 
desert. Near by were some caravan tents and a few 
yurts, backed by enormous sandhills covered with 
tamarisks. The place is called Waycn Torrai and 
marks the point where the Gobi motor trail meets 
the oasis of the Etsin Gol, One of the yurts was a 
Sin-sui Company depot and another housed the 
newly established Chinese Government Wireless Sta¬ 
tion. We were therefore in this remote spot once 
again in touch with the outer world and I was able 
to report my arrival to my wife, to the Embassy hi 
China, ^d to the Chinese authorities in Turkistan. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INTERLUDE ON THE ETSIN GOL 

Xlie Etsin Gol oaats-—Waycn Xurnu mid Karakotc^^ 
Journey round the twin lakes^IllaijcliDnchi on the 
Wee Etsin Gol—Life during qur stay on the Etsin Gol— 
Mongolian camel tiiiiis to Sinkiang—Condi tiorai in 
Outer Mongolia-— The ' 1 ‘oi^t Mongols of the Etsin 
C^l—Arrival of our petrol caravan. 

The Etsin Gol rises in the mciuritiLins of Lho IColettnor 
border and waters the oases of Western Kansu before 
flowing north into the desert. Reyond the township 
of Maomu, on the edge of Kansu, it splits up into 
rivo or three main and other subsidiary channels and 
flows north for some 200 miles through the Gobi to 
end in the twin salt lakes of Gashun Nor and Sogo 
Nor, at the back of beyond, on the Outer Mongolian 
border. This is the Etsin Gol oasis, about 200 miles 
long by thirty to fifty broad, a country of desert 
poplars, tamarisks, and sparse, reedy grass, inhabited 
by a tribe of Torgut Mongols. Though it is a semi- 
desert area, it seems to the weary Gobi traveller a 
haven of greenery, water and repose, Stein and 
Sven Hedin have citplored its rivers and twin lakes, 
motor trucks have ploughed its sands, and even 
aeroplanes have paid the place a risit; for it was 
here that the machines of the Eurasia Company 
^nded and took off on one of their courageous 
flighUi to Sinkiang some years ago, Wayen Torrai 
and the Etsin Gol can therefore no longer claim the 
attractions of the unknown. Yet the only pubDsbed 
map I could lay liands on that was of any use for 
our journey was a crude Chinese chart of the Sin-sui 
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Company’s motor trail. The best existing British 
maps were completely blank for most of the way 
along the route we foUowcd from Sui^Tian to the 
borders of Chinese TurMstan. 

Wayen Torrai, the place where we were camped, 
lies on the edge of the oasis, to the east of the eastern* 
most branch of the Etsin Gol. Somewhere in the big 
sandhills to the south is hidden the dead, sand-buried 
city of Karakoto, called Etsina by Marco Polo, in 
ivhose day it was a nourishing diy of the ancient 
Tangut Kingdom. The Mongol name Karafeoh and 
the Chinese name Hei Ch^tng both mean “ The Black 
City.’* The Cliinese also give the name Black 
River ” {Hei Hit) to the upper reaches of the Etsin 
Gol in Kansu. The ruins of Karakoto have been 
visited by several explorers, including Sir Aurcl Stein, 
who identifies it vrith Marco Polo’s Etsina. 

« * « 

One of the questions often debated since tliie start 
of our expedition wa-S how we were to cross the 
rivers of the Etsin Gol. In the summer the waters 
of the main river are mostly used up by the farmers 
of Kansu on the upper reaches for irrigation purposes 
and the streams of the Etein Gol are dry ; in the 
winter they are fF02en ; and in both these conditions 
it is possible, if one knows the way through the sand¬ 
hills, to drive motor trucks across the various channels 
of the river. In the autumn months, however, the 
main branches of the Etsin Gol contain too much 
water to be crowed and motor traBic has to make 
the long detour round the salt lakes to the north, 
involving a hard journey of over 150 miles through 
a terribly desolate part of the Gobi, with a corre¬ 
sponding adjustment of estimates of petrol consump¬ 
tion for the whole route. 
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From the inquiries we made at Wayen Torrai it 
was certain that there was too much water in the 
main streams to make tlie direct journey across the 
oasis ; and on October 5 we started on the detour 
round the lakes. There are no wells on the way 
and we had to carry our own water supply, consisting 
of twelve five-gallon drums, enough for the trucks and 
ourselves for three days. It proved a hard and weari¬ 
some journey, across a vast desert plain of sand and 
gravel, dotted with dead tamarisk bushes. We passed 
dose to the smaller lake, Sogo Nor, crossing a salt- 
encrusted depression on its shores ; but, with the,. 
slummering mirages everywhere, it was difficult to’^ 
distinguish the real water from the sham. The 
d^rt was gravel over sand, and, though we did not 
stick often, we were grinding along in low gear most 
of the way. We camped the first night, after covering 
seventy miles, in low hills to the north of Gashun 
Nor. Hie day’s journey left on my mind an impres¬ 
sion of ploughing endlessly through the gravelly sand 
on first and second gears, bumping over tamarisk 
ground, boiling radiator water, and shimmering, 
desolate, salt-encrusted desert. Along the northern 
horizon ran a range of mountains, which. Serai said, 
lay in Outer Mongolia. We met no living thing, not 
even an antelope, and seemed infinitely remote from 
anywhere. 

The next day we crossed the top of die range, with 
fine views over Gashim Nor to the south and the hills 
and mountains of Outer Mongolia to the north. We 
Seemed to be quite close to the Noyen fiogdo range, 
which by the map lies well inside Outer Mongolia, 
and we ninst have been very near, if not across, the 
frontier line. Then we struck a big camel trail, 
running north and soudi, from Urga and Outer 
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Mongolia to Suchou and Kansu. The camel tracks, 
beaten down by the footprints of generations of 
camels, afford a better surface for motor traffic than 
die rest of the desert, and wc found the going excellent 
as soon as we turned south along this trail. Indeed, 
for some miles w'here we crossed a dry lake bottom, 
which had evidently once formed part of Gashun Nor, 
wc sped along at thirty miles per hour over a surface 
as firm and fiat as that of an arterial road at home. 

In the late afternoon we reached sand and trees 
again, passing a ruined Fort of great antiquity. Then 
wc came to a prominent tower, built up out of dead 
tamarisk wood, which marked the junction of the 
north to south Urga-Suchou road with the cast to 
west China^Sinkiaiig camel trail; and arrived soon 
after at our destination, a remote little tax station 
called Ulan-chonchi, consisting of a yurt and a mud 
hut, on the west bank of the westernmost branch of 
the Etsin Gol, We were well pleased at having 
covered in two days and without incident the 165 mites 
of desert round the lakes from Wayen Torrai. 

* * * 

The residents of Ulan-chonclii comprised the tax 
official, a Chinese from Peking, and his staff of a 
half a dojien Mongols and Chinese. The duties of 
the latter were to ride out into the desert and spy 
for passing caravans and ensure they did not escape 
the tax collector’s net, So .simple a system illustrates 
tile law-abiding character of the Chinese and Mongol 
cameleers, Wc were told that the tax station, 
formerly under Kansu, was now under the Mongol 
Government at Fai-ling Miao, But these fiscal 
arrangements in China’s borderlands are apt to he 
vague and ephemeral. 
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Beliind the tax collector’s hut was a derelict motor 
truck, lying in the sand and stripped of every thine 
removable. They said it was a broken-down 
mento of a tour of inspection paid to these parts by 
General Ho ying-ch'in, Chinese Minister for War 
% a particular irony it was stamped “ Reo Speed 
Truck, a product of the U.S.A. ; buried lopsidedly 
J-ii the sand, it would never speed again* 

tents, as usual facing south-east, 
overi^king the nearly dry bed of the westernmost 
branch of the Etsin Gol. Behind us a flat expanse of 
desert sketched to the western horizon. In front, on 
the farth^ side of the stream-bed, were sandhills, 
ta^jsk bushes and poplars, golden in their autumn 
tohage. A mile or two beyond the sandhills to ttic 
east was one of the main branches of the river with 
a comiderablc flow of water. Wc made our camp as 
comfortable as we could, for we knew that we should 
have to wait there for a week or ten days for our 
petrol camels to arrive. Ulan-chonchi would be one 
of the last places one would choose for a prolonged 
stay but we were glad of the rest. I occupied 
mysdf with strolls round the neighbourhood, shooting 
reading and writing, and the days slipped easUy bv! 
Tlie weather was typical of the Ghbi autumn, frost 
at night, gnlling hot sun at midday, and every 
afternoon a strong wind from the west. I used to 
rise tvhen tlic sun had begun to warm the air and 
bre^f^t about 8 a.m. off tea, fresh milk, and home¬ 
made bread baked in our camp oven ; spend the 
m^mg with my papers, books and maps ; luncli off 
coffee, sheeps liver or kidney and bacon, bread, 
butter and honey, a delicious meal ; a stroll with Uie 
gun in die afternoon ; and dinner about 7 p.m, 
soup, local mutton or game, vegetables and stewed 
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dried fruits. It was life reduced to its simplest terms. 
No morning paper, no evcnmg wireless news. Though 
actually, we might have had the latter ; for our 
trucks were parked outside tlie tents and George 
Sodcrbom, in lus capacity as agent for Mr. Henry 
Ford, had done his best to sell me a Ford car wireless 
receiving set. I had refused this luxury because 
when i tried it out at Suiyuan we could get little but 
unintelligible sounds of music and propaganda from 
Nanking and Habarovsk mingled with the unearthly 
cracklings of Gobi atmospherics, and because I thought 
that any wireless set would probably provoke in 
Turkistan suspicions that I was secretly colloguing 
with Delhi or Nanking. 

There were some quite attractive spots round our 
camp at Ulan^chonchi, one might almost call them 
Ibrest glades, under the big poplars. But 1 soon 
learned that it was dangerous to wander far from 
camp without taking a compass and bearings of one’s 
pa til. The poplar trees (in Chinese Wu-i'aug Shu, in 
Turki Tograk) were peculiar in that they often com¬ 
prised a poplar and a willow growing out of one 
trunk. There were also big berry-bearing trees of 
the oleaster type (in Chinese Sha Tsuo'tH S/m —“ Sand 
Date Tree ”) and two varieties of tamarisk {Nutig-lia 
and Saa-£h*mn~>liu), I had hoped to find pheasants, 
but saw none. We shot several mallard along the 
river, occasional sandgrouse and a bustard. But the 
shooting on the whole was disappointing. 

We made friends with the tax official and his 
minions and passed the time of day with the merchants 
and cameleers of the rare caravans that wandered 
through. All were interested and pleased to meet 
such dhsiinguished visitors from far-away Peking ; for 
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western marchra the old capital of the Ghmese Empire 
is still the first city of the world. Most of the travellers 
we met were bound to or from Suchou in Western 
Kansu. Some were Khalkha Mongols, refijgecs from 
Outer Mongolia, and it was at Ulan-chonclii that I 
fi^t saw the Outer Mongol silver coins, well-minted 
pieces, about the size of the old silver rouble, inscribed 
with Mongol characters and bearing the national 
emblem of Mongolia, a sun, surmounted by a flame 
above a recumbent crescent moon ^ ; the inscriptions 
fas translated to me by Scrat into Chinese) read : ji 

One iugrik. For use throughout Mongolia. Fine siloer ^ 
eighteen grammes. 


* + ♦ 

On this first lap of our journey from Sui^man to 
the Ktsin Go I we had travelled for hundreds of miles 
along and often in sight of the Outer Mongolian 
border, Roughly speaking. Outer Mongolia lies to 
the north, and Inner Mongolia to the south, of the 
Gobi desert.” Our route to the Etsin Gol had taken 

^Artording to Gelcta (Th Mio thh device waa 

the crest nf Genghis Khan. 

” Under the Chiiwac Empire Mongoha was divided into Oui^r 
and Inner, north and south of the Gobi respectively. Both 
were mlcd, under adnese, or rather Manchu, juierainly, by 
the native Mongol princes^ but Inner Mongolia waii naturally 
^ r touch i«th China. The reptcaentatives of the Emperor 
of China m Outer Mongolia were the Manchu .4m bans at 
Urga, Kobdo and Uliasutai. Outer Mongolia has now bmfccn 
away from China ; while Inner Mongolia is divided up into the 
Chinese provinces of Chahar, Suiyuan and Ning],sia. The 
Inner Mongols have a standing grievance against China in that 
Ghincre ^tders have for generations been invading and plough¬ 
ing up the Mongolian grasslands. And the Japanese, working 
in horn Manchuna, arc trying hard to bring Inner Moiigolia 
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US through the northern part of the Gobi and for 
much of tlic way the horizon on our riglil hand had 
been bounded by the mountains marking the frontier. 
Beyond these mountains lay the grasslands of Outer 
Mongolia affording by all accounts much easier 
ground for motor irafEc. In former days the niain 
camel caravan trail to Sinkiang ran through Outer 
Mongolia. Thb was the route followed by early 
European travellersj including General Younghusband 
in the eiglUics of last century ; and, were it still 
available, it would probably afford the best and easiest 
route for motor traffic between China and Turkistan. 
When, after the Great War, die frontiers of Outer 
Mongolia were closed, the Cbina-Sinkiang caravan 
trade had to find anoilicr route and tlie trail through 
die Inner Mongolian Gobi via SJian-tan Miao (Mr. 
Latdmorcb ** Winding Road ”) came in this w'ay into 
use. This camel trail, " The Winding Road,” passes 
through the centre of the Gobi and is, owing to the 
sands beyond Shan^tan Miao, impassable for motor 
traffic. The present motor trail along the Outer 
Mongolian border was dicn discovered by Scrat, the 
Soderboms and other pioneers. As we struggled 
di rough its sands we looked longingly at the mountains 
to the north and the forbidden land beyond, where, 
we were told, lay good firm camel trails and grassy 
steppes. Often, gazing from truck or camp at the 
line of hills on the horizon, t wondered what was 
rcaUy going on beyond the forbidden frontier line. 

It is indeed difficult to arrive at any definite con¬ 
clusions in regard to condidom in Outer Mongolia, 

under their inOuence, It lo conciliate the Inner Mongols 
that the Chinese Gos'cmment recently established " The Auto- 
nomoua Government of Inner Mongolia wMch wc met at 
Pai'Iing Miao. 
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Little or no reliable information on tiic subject is 
obtainable in China or Inner Mongolia ; and such 
information as one may gather will probably be 
propaganda or opinion highly coloured by prejudice 
for or against the Bolshevik regime. Outer Mongolia 
was formerly a dependency of the old Chinese, or 
rather Manchn, Empire, After the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion of 1911 the Mongols broke away from die new 
Chinese Republic and established an independent 
Government of Outer Mongolia, recognizing the 
nominal suzerainty of China, but under Russian 
influence. U p to this jwint developmen ts in Mongolia 
had (with the substitution of Russia for Great Britain) 
run parallel to those in Tibet. After the Great War 
and the Russian Revolution the Cliinese Government 
in I gig and 1920 sought to reassert themselves in 
Outer Mongolia, tore up the treaties made with the 
Russians and the Mongols, and sent a military 
ej^edition to Urga, I visited Urga at this time and 
witnessed the reoccupadon of Outer Mongolia by the 
Chinese. But the Cliinese effort was short-lived. A 
force of Wliite Russians, led by a strange and horrible 
figure, tile Baron Ungem-Sternburg, descended on 
chased out the Chinese troops, massacred 
Chinese and Jew’s, and established a reign of terror. 
The White occupation of Urga afforded a pretext Ibr 
intervention to die Bolslicviksj who in turn descended 
on Outer Mongolia, drove out the mad Baron and 
liis Whites, deprived the Mongol princes and lamas 
of their power and established a communist Mongol 
Republic. This astonishing transition from the old 
Mongolia to the new was hastened by the death in 
T9S4 of the Bogdo Hutuktu, the Urga Reincarnation, 
a lama pontiff ranking in importance only after the 
Dalai and Panshen Lamas of Tibet. 
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Little is knoMTi in China and tlic West of what has 
happened since in Outer Mongolia, except that the 
Mongol People's Republic and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in Urga appear to be firmly established. The 
Russians naturally lay themselves open to the charge 
of having raped Mongolia just as tlie Japanese have 
raped Manchuria ; and the Soviet Ambassador at 
Nanking must have had many embarrassing dis¬ 
cussions on tlie subject with the Wai Chiao FuJ^ But 
the Russians have been clever, and probably to a 
large extent successful, in Outer Mongolia, and have 
enjoyed the great advantage of being able to work 
through Russian Buriats (who are Siberian Mongols) ; 
and it would be rash to assume that the Outer Mongols 
wish to return to the Chinese or any other fold. It 
may be that, as in the Ibrmcr Khanates of Russian 
Central Asia, while many of the older Mongols are 
resdve and dissatisfied under red rule, the younger 
generation are being formed under Russian tutelage 
into something so different as to make it impossible 
usefully to compare the new Mongolia witli the old. 
The Lama Church, the Buddhism of Mongolia and 
Tibet, has picturesque features and beauties of its 
own. But there can hardly be any question of its 
stifling and deadening effect on the life of tlie common 
people. In the new Mongolia the temporal power of 
the lamas has been broken, and holy Urga has 
electric light, motor-buses and aeroplanes, cinemas 
and modem schools and hospitals.* 

Whatever the truth about its real condition may be, 

* Tlie Chinese Foreign Office. 

■ Urga, formerly known to tlie Mongols as Dogdo Kuren 
(" 'Ilic Holy Monastery and to tiic Chinese as 'fa-kuren or 
Ta^kulun, has now been renamed Ulan Batur Koto The City 
of Red Heroes ”). 
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Outer Mongolia under red rule is a land that guards 
its secrets well. The old trade and intercourse with 
China are at an end and the frontiers with Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria are strictly closed. The 
Russians will tell one that the Mongol People’s 
Republic is not a constituent part of the U.S.S.R., 
but a State organized on a similar basis. But per¬ 
mission to enter Outer Mongolia can only be obtained 
from Moscow; Moscow will probably refer the appli¬ 
cant to Urga, and Urga has no oJfrcial relations with 
any country other than the Russian So\iet. The 
result) from the point of view of the rest of the world, 
is to cut the Outer Mongols off from all foreign 
intercourse other than with the U.S.S.R. 

♦ * * 

The Mongols of the £tsin Gol oasis belong ethno- 
logically neither to Outer nor Inner Mongolia, but 
to the tribe of Western Mongols called Tor guts ^ who 
inhabit the mountain uplands of Cliinese Turkistan. 
Tlicrc were local Torgut Mongols in the neighbour¬ 
hood of our camp, pasturing tlieir flocks of sheep and 
herds of camels on the ibin reedy grass. They were 
mostly poDF’]coking specimens and rode about on 
donkeys, which arc mappropriaic mounts ibr members 
of the proud and horsey Mongol race. One evening 
I received a visit from a Mongol official, an old oian 
of seventy, who made a stately approach out of the 
tamarisk scrub on a fine camel led by a retainer on 
a white pony. We drank tea and conversed about 
nothing in particular. He brought me greetings from 
the Torgut Mongol Prince of Etsin Gol, whose 
residence was somewhere in the interior of the oasis 


^ See page isg. 
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but who was absent on a pilgrimage to Kumbum 
monastery in the Rokonor. 

* * * 

The days passed, the son shone, the west wind 
blew, and we began to grow anxious at the non- 
arrival of our petrol caravan. On October i6 I was 
out sboodng duck and sandgrouse when a procession 
of tired-looking camels filed slowly out of the tamarisk 
scrub. Our petrol had arrived at last. For the rest 
i. ^ of the day aU hands were busy loading the trucks and 
^ preparing for a fresh start the next morning. As we 
did not know what sort of a reception to expect in 
Sinkiang and whether or not Russian stocks of petrol 
would be available for us there, we bad to work out 
our supplies to last through to Kashgar ; and, Ulan- 
chonebi being our last petrol dump, we had to carry 
the entire stock with us {rom this point. I sec from 
my diary that when we left Ulan-dionchi the new 
truck was loaded with io8 five-gallon drums of 
petrol, weighing 4,000 odd pounds, plus many other 
items of baggage and equipment and three or four 
men, probably not far abort of four tons in all. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE BLACK GOBI : FROM THE ETSIN GOL 
TO HAAfI 

Tlie B]a.ck Gobi — Tlie Four Dry Stagrs—^Ychma 
Chttig (Wild Horse Well) and ihc Ma Tsung SIulh— 
Second breakdown—Kungpo Ch'uan—Ruined castle of 
the lama of the Black Gobi—Ming-shiii and the Turkutan 
Franlicx—^Camel acouls and limen carburettors — ^Thc 
firal oasis in Chinese Tiirldstan — Junclion with cart road 
and tdr^aph line—Underground irrigation system^ 
Arrival in Hami-—General Yulhaa—EnCcrtainment and 
sight-seeing in Hami—The paper currmey of Sinkiang. 

We left Ulan-chonchi and the Etsin Gol on October 17. 
TJte next lap, 400 miles to Hami, lay across the Black 
Gobi, an empty no-man*s land between Kamu^ Mon¬ 
golia and Sinkiang, and promised by all accounts to 
be tlie hardest part of die whole journey. Actually 
we found the going on this stretch, though more 
rocky and mountainous, less difficult for the trucks 
to negotiate than the more sandy region between 
Suiyuan and the Etsin Gol. Our route on this 
second lap lay along the main camel trail followed 
by Lattimorc, Sven Hedm and other foreign travel¬ 
lers of recent years. But the Gobi and the marches 
of Mongolia remain inadequately mapped, and this 
region, from the Etsin Col to Ming-shui on the 
Turkistan frontier, is still blank on the onc-to-four- 
million map of Asia, the best c-visting British map, 
Sven Hedin and his topographer^ must have filled 
in many of these blanks, but their work has not, so 
far as 1 am aware, been published yet in Englimd. 
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Our two heavily laden trucks rolled smoothly over 
the firm, level desert westwards from the Etsin Gol. 
Now that we were at last clear of Ulan-chonchi and 
its rather distnal neighbourhood, I felt in better 
spirits and more confident that we should get safely 
tlu'ough to Chinese Turkistan. For one thing we 
now had all our petrol with us, enough to reach 
Kashgar ; for another we had safely passed the 
various obstacles of the Etsin Gol; and that with¬ 
out receiving from the wireless station there any 
^ disconcening news from either Urumchi or Peking ; 
and, with 800 miles of desert travel behind us, the 
whole party had learned to know themselves and 
how to deal with tiie routine and the emergencies 
of life on die Gobi trail. 

Thirty-five miles out we passed a well, called 
Luts’ao Ching, From here westwards there are no 
wells for a distance of ninety to a hundred miles. 
Mr. Laitimore,^ travelling die road with camels, 
describes the hardships of “ The Four Dry Stages,^’ 
as diey are known to the cameleers. It was a grim 
and desolate region, with the trail marked by an 
endless succession of skeletons of camels, each one a 
tragic story of thirst, exhaustion and collapse. But 
for us, travellers by motor-truck, die Four Dry 
Stages held no terrors—as long as tilings went well. 
Carrying our own supply of water, we could in half 
an hour turn any corner of the forbidding Gobi into 
a comfortable camp. All we needed was the dead 
tamarisk for fuel ; and Serai always knew by instinct 
or experience where this was or was not likely to be 
found. 

Farther on the trail grew worse, ascending through 

‘ Tht DtS(7t Road to by Owc[i LiiUiniorc, 
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the customary landscape of grotesquely shaped and 
coloured hills, some of which bore strange resem¬ 
blance to mining tips and heaps of slag ; and we 
were all relieved to reach the well of Shih-pan Ching 
(“ Tlie Stone Slab Well *’), the end of the Four Dry 
Stages, tucked away in the hilh near the summit of 
die range. 

Then douTi again into a broad depression of sand 
and gravel, a scene of horrid desolation, with many 
steep and stony gullies to be crossed on bottom gear. 
I know not why, but 1 recall each detail of the 
scene and how 1 lunched off cold sheep's liver and 
Thermos-heated coffee and buttered bread and hone)% 
eaten standing by the trucks ; but how good it was I 
Tlien more mount aim, crossed by a rocky pass near 
Yeh-ma Ching, “ Tlie Well of the Wild Horse,” apt 
name for so wild and desolate a spot. To the south 
there now came into view a range of higher moun¬ 
tains, which remained with us for some time, the 
Ma Tsung Shan. One could imagine that they 
resembled in tlieir shape a horse’s mane, which is 
the meaning of their Chinese name. The Hardt- 
Giirocn expedition Followed from Suchou to Miiig- 
shui a camel trail which took them through this 
range. They found a region of rich pastures, abun¬ 
dant water, the haunt of ibex and gazelle, mountain 
sheep, the wild horse and wild ass. Crossing the 
desolation of the Black Gobi by the main camel trail 
one would not suspect tlic existence of so agreeable 
a region near at hand. The Western Gobi desert 
has many secrets yet to be explored. Wild horses 
and wild camels are said to exist in this neighbour¬ 
hood. We saw no direct evidence of either. The 
wild ass is common and is often, vrith characteristic 
Chinese lack of accuracy, referred to a.s Teh Ma 
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f“ Wild horse"), which may explain the name of 
Yeh-ma Ching. 

♦ + + 

On October ig we made an early start, hoping to 
do a long day’s journey on a better trail. Wc were 
now 4,000 feet or more above the sea, threading our 
way through stony ranges with sandy valleys in 
between ; now struggling up the rodc-strewn slopes, 
now plunging heavily through sand, now bowling in 
fine style across smooth glacis of firm gravel. In 
two and a half hours we had travelled thirty miles, 
a rate of progress well above die average, hut on 
die Gobi motor trail one never knows what the 
next moment may bring forth. We reached a well 
called Huo-shao Ching, a horrid spot, the ground 
covered with white alkiili and a well of cvil-smelHng, 
bitter water. As we rested and smoked a cigarette 
before proceeding on our way, one of the men ex¬ 
claimed and pointed at the old truck, which, w'e 
saw mth consternation, had lost one of its rear 
spring brackets, so that the spring end hung lop- 
sidedly and unsupported in the air. It took us some 
hours’ work to effect a makeshift and provisional 
repair, enabling us to cany on and reach the same 
evening the sweet water spring at Kung-po Ch’uan. 
This was truck second serious collapse. 

At Kui^-po Ch’uan ^ we found two yurts and 
two mud huts, housing a depot of the Sin-sui com¬ 
pany and a tax station. The water from the spring 
was sweet and good and round about grew reedy 

^ Ch'uan or £7A'van>t£ii means in Chinch a> sweet water spring ; 
Chin^ or Ching-l^ means a well, tlie water of which in the Gobi 
is oficn foul and bitter. The Mongol name for Kung-po 
Ch'uan is Bayin Buliik, meaning " The Copious Spring, 
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grass and camel scrub, dead at Lliis season of the 
year but sho>ving that in summer the place is almost 
an oasts and doubtless quite a pleasant spot, Our 
route here crossed a trad from south to north, con¬ 
necting ,^.hsi (" City of Western Peace ") in Kaasu 
with UliasQtai and Urga ; and the tax station, a 
new addition to the burdens of the camel caravans, 
had, we were told, been established at this point 
by the autlioridra of Kansu Province after they had 
had to surrender the Ulan-chonchi tax station to 
the new Inner Mongol Government at Pai-ling 
Miao. The caravan trade of China's borderlands 
is an unending struggle between the merchant and 
the tax collector. 


* * ♦ 

As we approached the spring of Kung-po Ch’uan 
across a level plain we saw, while still a long way 
off, the keep ^nd btiildlngs of a castle prominently 
situated on a hill above the little settlement j a sight 
which drew and held attention, for we had seen no 
buildings worthy of the name since leaving Pai-ling 
Miao. As we came closer we could see that the 
fortress, which looked so imposing from a long way 
off, was but a crumbling ruin ; all that remained 
of the stronghold of die Mongol monk who, a few 
years since, liad lerroriaed the Gobi caravans from 
far and near. Innumerable legends and stories 
attach to this man of mystery. 1 was told he was a 
Kalmuck Mongol from Russian territory, a masterful 
man of fierce passions, said to have been endowed 
witli supernatural powers, who, after a long career 
in the stormy politics of Central Asia, established 
himself in this no-man’s land of the Black Gobi in 
the early nineteen-twenties, when war and rapine 
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raged throughoQi Mongolia in the backwash of the 
Russian revolution and the struggle between Whites 
and Reds, 'fherc were strange happenings In Mon* 
golia in those days of turmoil, but none stranger than 
the stories told of the career and exploits of this 
outlaw lama chief. For three years or so he ruled 
the Western Gobi, levying tribute on the passing 
caravans and raiding the surrounding desert far and 
wide. Eventually the Russians and the Outer Mon* 
gols Look the afifair in hand ; and the lama of the 
Black Gobi was killed in Ms fort at Kung-po Ch’uan 
and Ms followers dispersed. But Ms influence still 
pervades the neighbourhood and his story is end¬ 
lessly discussed round the camp fires of passing 
caravans. 

A number of European travellers have written in 
tlieir books about the mysterious lama of the Black 
Gobi. Ossenduwski, who was in Mongolia as a 
refugee from Siberia in 1921, actually met him and 
witnessed a demonstration of his hypnotic powers ; 
in Ossendowski’s remarkable book he is named 
Tuskegoun Lama. Owen Lattimore calls Mm Ckia 
Lama (“The False Lama The Russian traveller 
Roerich, who passed through Kung-po Ch'uan on 
his way fi’om Uiga to Tibet, writes about him under 
the nam^ of Ja Lama^ Tm->pei Jal~tsen^ Pal-den and 
jVbmun Khan Hutakiu. Haslund, who came tMs way 
with Sven Hedin’s camels, calls him Dambin Jansang 
^d publishes his photograph, on which he is named 
in Chinese characters No-yin Ijona. The Hungarian 
Gcleta, who Jived in Outer Mongolia for some years 
after the War, writes about him as Dja Lama. Roerich 
and others give an account of his extraordinary career, 
in the course of wMch he is said to have rt^ded in 
Russia, Tibet, India, China and Mongolia, He was 
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im prisoned in Russia) studied in lie Drepung monas¬ 
tery in Lhasa, served in the Hiitiiktu's yamen in 
Peking, and was known and feared throughout Mon¬ 
golia as long ago as the hiiiieties of last century. 
He was one of the leaders of the Mongols at the 
time they revolted against China in 1912, later became 
ruler of Kobdo and Western Mongolia, and was again 
in the field against the Chinese in 1920. Later he 
fought against the Bolsheviks, and it was when the 
reds assumed control over Outer Mongolia that he 
withdrew into the no-man*s land of the Black Gobi 
and ruled the desert from his fort at Kung-po Ch'uan. 
All the versions of the story agree about his super¬ 
natural (and presumably hypnotic) powers and em¬ 
phasize his Cruel and bloodthirsty character.* 

After we had camped 1 walked up to the lull and 
viewed the mins, an eerie and ill-omened spot. The 
sun was setting behind the desert mountains to the 
west ; the place seemed haunted by its past of ill 
repute and inexpressibly remote ; and I was glad 
to hurry down the hill and back to camp, 

♦ • 1* 

We had been gradually a-scending all the way from 
the oasis of the Eisin Gol and at Kung-po Ch’uan 
we were already more than five thousand feet above 
the sea. We still continued to ascend, entering a 
range of mountains, haunt of wild ass and antelope. 
Crossing the pass we descended into a plain between 
two Gobi ranges, at the farther end of which, guard- 

* See Beasts, Mtn end Gods, by Osaendow^ ■ The Desert Road 
id TisrtuSan, by La ttimore ; TtoHi to Inmost Aria, by Roerich; 
Men and Gods ist Mongoim, hy Hailund ; and Tfit jVrui Mvngoiie, 
by Celeta. {The taller contuses the Lama's rule at Kobdo with 
his exploits and end in tlie Blact Gobi.) 
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ing the ^trance to the hills, we found the sand- 
blovra ruins of a very ancient fort, and then some 
tow'ers, marking tlie frontier of CSiinese Turklstan. 

This moment, the arrival at the border of the 
promised (or forbidden) land, had been much in 
my thoughts, since we knew not what sort of a 
reception to expect. We entered a ravine and came 
to Ming-shui (** Clear Water ”), a ruined, roofless hut 
and spring, the name that marks the frontier line. 
I looked for soldiers, passport inspection, customs 
^ post and fronder guards. But the virgin desolation 
of the Gobi was unmarked by any sign of human 
life • the empty desert, encircling wild and barren 
hills, the ruined hut, and nothing else. 

The main lines of traffic between China and 
Turkistan conv^ge from each direction to pass 
through two poiiils, or rather mountain passages, 
called Hsing-hsing-hsia (“The Starry Deflle on 
the cart road from Kansu, and ifing-shui {'* Clear 
Water”), on the Mongolian camel trail. Rarely do 
c^avans to or Iroin China leave or tntcr Sinkxaii^ 
by any other route. Botli these points are marked 
on modern maps and from now on we were again 
on welJ-mapped ground. 

Wc continued through flat valleys, passing the 
junction of our route with the camel trail to Barkul 
on the T ien Shanks northern face. It is sometimes 
difficult in this maae of Gobi mountains, basins, 
plains and valleys, which seem thrown together any¬ 
how without regard to watersheds and ranges, to 
know whether one is going up or down. Actually 
we were still ascending, and nine miles from Ming- 
shui we reached another pass, six to seven thousand 
feet above the sea, over the main ridge separating 
Mongolia from Sinkiang. From this point began 
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the long descent into the desert plains of Turkistan ; 
and here we had our first and memorable glimpse 
of die snows of the T’kn Shan, “The Celestial 
Mountains,*’ w'hich signal to the weary Gobi caravans 
the nearing of their journey*s end. 

These snow-capped summiis, hanging in the air 
above the desert haze, are those of the Karlik Tagh, 
as the Turkis call the eastern end of the T’ien Shan 
overlooking Hami. 

In this neighbourhood we met, or rather passed, 
a man hunched on a camel in liis sheepskin robe, 
the first human being we had seen on tiic road since 
leaving the oasis of the Etsin Gol. He turned out 
to be an emissary of the tax station at Kung-po 
Ch’uan, sent out to spy for camel caravans from 
Sinklang. He told us of a spiing near by, where 
we made our first camp in Chinese Turkistan. 

# * 4 

It was the twenty-first of October and at this still 
considerable height the Gobi winter was beginning 
to announce itself. Tliat monung, when we hoped 
to make an early start, we were held up for an hour 
or more by the refusal of one of the engines to fire. 
Finally we Krok the carburettor down and found 
embedded in it a fair-sized lump of ice. This being 
removed, the trucks were quickly on the road again. 
We met with the same trouble often later on. Our 
petrol, packed in drums instead of tins the better to 
withstand the bumps and knocks of camd transport, 
contained water and other foreign substances. Fumb^ 
ling with icy fingers to open up and clean the frozen 
carburettors in the bitter cold, we called down 
imprecations on the suppliers of that “ gas.** Petrol 
is the file blood of the motor caravan, and it cannot 
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be too pure and good ; though one can make shift 
with almost anything that may be labelled “ gas " ; 
including even kerosene. 

Leaving our camp we topped some rising ground 
and saw in front of us displayed fuU-length the snow¬ 
capped massif of the Karlik Tagh, down to the base 
of which from where we stood there spread a vast 
expanse of gravel desert. Down this slope we sped 
at a tremendous pace, across the longest stretch of 
smooth firm surface we had yet encountered on the 
road. We passed some springs, t^Ui vegetation, 
w'here w'e surprised the antelope quite close drinking 
at water-holes. Wc passed a huge caravan, China 
bound, grazing far-flung on the surrounding desert 
scrub * ; and in the iruddtc distance watching them 
tw'o figures on their camels motionless ^ colleagues 
of OUT friend the scout from Kung-po Ch'uan, watch¬ 
ing tlie caravan to see that it should not escape the 
meshes of the tax collector’s net. 

We bore left-handed of the Karlik Tagh, which 
marks the eastern end of the great T’ien Shan range. 
An isolated liill served as a landmark lar ahead. 
As we drew closer we distinguished trees, the straight 
and graceful Central Asian poplars, a mosque and 
houses. We had reached ilic first oasis and Tuiki 
settlement, called Miao-erh-ku, in Gliinese Turkistan, 

Again 1 looked lor frontier post and guards. The 
farms and houses lay in mins and when w'e pitched 
our camp there seemed no sign of life. Then there 
appeared two men, a woman and some children, our 
lOTt ClCan-Cou* all pitifully poor. At first the lan- 

* The Gobi camel caravans graze all the mornings travelling 
ifi the afternoons ajid late into the nighL 

* “ Tiirhan-heads,” the Chinefie name for the 
Turkis. 
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guRge difficulty delayed an undcrstandiag. Our 
party' could by its constitution readily converse on 
equal terms with Mongols or Chinese, But for 
Turki we depended on the few simple words and 
sentences which Serat and Chomcha had picked up 
during their stay die year before in Sinkiang. We 
explained ourselves as best w*e could, and the Turk! 
villagers were soon on friendly terms and busy fetch¬ 
ing food and fuel. But the oasis had been destroyed 
in the rebellion and there was hardly anything to be 
obtained. 


* • * 

On October 22 we covered the remaining fifty-six 
miles to Hami by a fair road, except for some heavy 
sand round I-kfo-shu. Here, where we found trees 
and cultivated fields, the outskirts of die big Hami 
oasis, our route ran into the main cart road from 
Kansu, marked by an endless succession of telegraph 
j^les stretching to the horhfon either way. But this 
famous land-line, whicli used to run 3,000 miles 
across the deserts of Central Asia, linking Peking witli 
Urumchi and Kashgar, was derelict, the wire, where 
It remained at all, hanging in festoons along tlie 
ground. The line was destroyed in the rebellion ; 
and now the local Government of Sinkiang prefer 
to control their own telegraphic communications by 
means of wireless. 

In this neighbourhood we saw for the first time the 
system of underground irrigation channtds, which is 
a feature of oasis life in many parts of Chinese 
Turkistan. Outwardly all that one sees is what 
appears to be a line of wells stretching across tlie 
dCsSert. These wells arc connected undergroimd with 
one another on ground sloping down from the mouu- 
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tains into the desert plain ; so that finally at the 
end of the line an unfailing supply of water runs out 
into the open to water the oases, wliich lie in the 
desert some distance from the Karlih Tagh. The 
labour involved in digging this artificial underground 
irrigation system must have been enormous * and 
the Turkis are a lazy people compared with the 
industrious Chinese. But, once bulk, the subter¬ 
ranean irrigation channels, fed by the mountain 
springs and snows, can be relied on to produce an 
unfailing supply of pure, jweet water, which turns 
the barren desert into smiling fields and gardens of 
cotton, corn and fruit.^ 


* + * 

Hami, called Kumul by the Turkis, was one of 
the old native kingdoms of Eastern Turkistan and 
the last to lose its independent status. Its mediatized 
rulers retained until 1930 a measure of autonomy, 
In that year the last ruling Prince, Shalt Maksud, 
died, and the Chinese authorities from UnimcliJ 
proceeded to take over the control of the local 

administration. It was this Chinese interference 

witli the native rulers of Hami that provoked the 
Turk] rising, which led in turn to the Tungan invasion 
from Kansu and the Moslem war. The oasis is one 
of the largest and most favoured in Chinese Turkistan 
and used to enjoy a big caravan trade with China. 
The Hami melons are considered by die Chinese the 
best in the world and supplies used regularly to be 
sent by the local princra as tribute to the Manchu 
court in Peking, Politically Hami has always 

^ same system of undergrtamd irrigation by h 

found right across Gcntrai Asia to Persia and Baluclustao. 
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been, and still is, die eastern gateway to Chinese 
Turlcistan. 

# « * 

As we advanced through the Hami oasis I looked 
out anxiously for any sign of the nature of the rccep- 
don, good or bad, in store for us. At last, a mile or 
two from the city walls, we met a motor-truck, 
crammed with soldiers and civiliaiis, Chinese and 
Turkis, who turned out to be die local notables, 
followed by another truck, more soldiers, and General 
Yulbaz, the military potentate of Hami. We all 
stoppeddescended and exchanged appropriate cour¬ 
tesies, Then on again, first the truck-load of soldiers 
and officials, then Yulbaz, then our party; and, so 
processing, we entered Hami, beflagged in honour of 
our arrival, and crowds of welcoming Turkis in the 
streets. I felt embarrassed by the cordiality of our 
reception ; having indeed expected just the opposite, 
m view of the difficulties raised before die journey’s 
start ; and my mind dwelled on the contrast between 
our arrival and that of other recent European 
travellers,I whose introduction at Hami to Chinese 
Turkistan had been a nightmare of warring Tungans, 
Turkis and Chinese, rific and machinc-gun fire, de¬ 
capitations, burning villages and hairbreadth escapes 
from violence and death. Fortunately the limes llid 
changed and peace, by Chinese standards, was again 
restored. ® 

We drove to the rooms assigned to us in tlic Taot’e/’j 
yamen, comfortable quarters, thickly carpeted in 
Turki style, luiter all assembled, engaged in small 
talk and partook of refreshments, tea, Hami fruits, 

1 Sre the advent! I rra of (he Hajtlt-Clffoen and Sven Hedfo 
expeditions as related in An Easitfit Odyss^ and Big Horse's FiighL 
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and Russian sugar, swecte and cigarettes. These 
products of the Soviet Union met us at every turn 
^^^'^tigliout our stay' in Sinltiang j the sugar was 
good ; the cigarettes but ghosts of the good Russian 
papjTosn of pre-war days. The TaoCai,^ Mr. Liu 
\ing-Jin was a Chinese from Kansu whom 1 had met 
in that province many years before. And amongst 
the other officials was a Mr, Wan Hsien-ping, from 
the Foreign Department at Urumchi, sent by the 
Fupan,* with two trucks of soldiers, to welcome and 
Kcort us to the provincial capital. 

* * 


Wc stayed two days in Hami, being entertained by 
our joint hosts, tlic Turki general, yulbaz, and the 
Cfdnese Taot’ai, Liu, representing the new con¬ 
dominium, wliicJi we were to meet tJiroughout the 
province, of Chinese-Xurki rule. Their hospitality 
was overwhelnung and a foretaste of the treatment 
accorded to ua aU through our stay in Sinkiang. 
General Yulbaz iiimsclf, a bearded Turki past middle 
age, was a charming host. He had been a prominent 
figure at Kami for many years, from the time of the 
old Prince, Shah Maksud, whose death in iggo 
preceded the recent rebellion. Yulbaz had in fact 
been one of the leaders of the Turkis ofHami in the 


’ tn Sinkiang the Taat'a (" Jntendant of Circuit ”) is now-a- 
dayit caJIetl Njing-ektas^kang (“ Head of die Esrajtjve Admiaw^ 
tniLiDn "), but I have letajacd the term Taat*ju, which is still 
used colloquially, as simpler and better knosvu. In China 


Proper the Taof'ai has been aholislicd, the uaitoradminhliation 
being the ffsien (“District”), 

® The term Tupaa (pronounoed Dew^ajt), which ta not at 
present used in Chhia Proper, means the equivalent of Military 
^vemar as applied to the head of the Government of Chinese 
1 urkistan. 
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original troubles. But in the years of confusion and 
fighdng that foUowed he, and the Turkls in general, 
had gone over to the Chinese side. Yulbaz was now 
the Big Man of Harni, the eastern gateway to Chinese 
Turkistan. Both he and his soldiers looked best in 
Tnrki dress ; for there was something odd and 
incongruous about tJielr Turk! faces in Chinese 
military^ uniforms. 

The next morning after breakfast, reinforced by a 
jug of rich fresh milk, we went out for a sightseeing 
tour on horseback r myself; General Ytdbaz, an 
imposing figure with his full beard, military uniform 
and weU-accoutred mount ; Liu Taotai, wearing a 
cap of astrakJian and the appearance of aloof refine¬ 
ment bred by two ihou-sand years of culture into the 
Chinese gentleman ; Mr. Wan, in owlisli spectacles, 
no horseman, but an agreeable young man of ilie 
new student type ; and an escort of soldiers, military 
ofiScers and small officials. We rode fine, upstanding 
ponies from Karashar, reputed to be the home of the 
best horse-flesh of Turkistan, on Andijani saddles ; 
these have liigh pommels and relatively broad and 
comfortable seats and are a great improt'ement on 
the narrow Chinese and Mongolian saddles to ride 
on wliich is torture to the European or anyone 
without the pc 5 sterior anatomy of a native of die 
farther East. The party ambled and cantered along 
through clouds of dust, while all the Turltis by die 
roadside salaamed to the General. We visited the 
various local sights, the tombs of the Haml Princes, 
the rains of the palace, the principal mosques, a 
Chinese temple called the Lung Wang Miao, which, 
held by the rebels, had l>ccn totally destroyed, and 
the CAia Lung SAu (‘* Nine Dragon Tree tlic Utter 
a famous curiosity to all CMncse, nine venerable 
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willows growing out of one root, but, like most of 
Ilami, destroyed in the hostilities. 

Hami consists of three walled cities : the Old 
City, where we were quartered in the Taat'ars 
yamen ; the Moslem City, containing iJic ruined 
palaces ; and the New City, wMch used to be the 
Cliinese citadel and now housed the Turki troops of 
Yulbaz. Ruins everywhere ; the Chinese had held 
the place against the attacks ofTungans, Turkis and 
l^zaks ; and the suburbs and most of the Moslem 
city had been reduced to heaps of rubble. 

Two banquets, one with lin Taot’ei and tlie other 
^th the General, occupied the rest of a busy day. 
The food was mainly Chinese fare, with all the 
customary delicacies, imported from Tientsin by 
caravan and Sin-sui truck, and mutton pilaus to meet 
the Turki taste. But in place of Chinese wine [the 
golden Skao-hiag Chiu, than which there is no healthier 
torm of alcohol), we drank a variety of Russian 
cilery, cranberry, and other brandies, labelled, in 
English lettering. Savin Trust U.S,S,R.^ strong, sweet 
and oily to the taste. The General, in Turki skull¬ 
cap, in place of his Chinese militaiy' headgear, 
presided benevolently at the feast. 

^^At Mami we first met the paper currency of 
Sinkiang—notes of the poorest manufacture, 
exchanging locally at thirty-six to forty- Bfty-tati notes 
for one Cliinese silver dollar. As the iarl used to he 
a weight of silver worth a dollar and a third, the 
depreciation had been considerable. We Jiad brought 
with us Chinese silver doUars from the coast and 
found them everywhere in great demand. But 
exchange operations had to be conducted tactfully ; 
since the oBicial rate, enforced by proclamation under 
pain ot condign punishment, was very different to 
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that obtainable in the bazaar. To add to the generaj 
confusion of the currency of Sinkiang, the Chinese 
Government during our stay in Turkistan abolished 
altogether tlie Chinese silver dollar, replacing them 
with dollar notes worth only half as much ; but we 
remained in ignorance of this astonishing develop¬ 
ment and continued bartering our siver dollars for 
sackfuls of the local notes of Turkistan. 
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la aojn-t ou J'ass—^Kazaks— 
Plaira of Dzungaria—Arrival in Mull Ho—Kudi'enc— 
Another riding party—Kuch’ejig to Urumchi—Devaa- 
taUon flf the Moslem rebellion—Arrival in Urumchi. 


We left Hami on October 34. Black clouds shrouded 
the Karlik Tagh and a gentle rain was falling. It 
seemed lo be our late to meet abnormal weather 
ever)’where; ^ for rain wasj we were told, a rare 
phenomenon in Hami. Tlic track through the oasis 
was slippery and bad in places, but noilung compared 
to our experiences of bad going in the Gobi, 

We made an imposing procession as we trundled 
out of Hami. First Mr. Wan‘s truck, with himseir 
and hi3 escort of Chinese soldiers from Ummehi * 
then our two trucks ; and, behind 12s. the second 
Urumchi truck, and a truckdoad of Turki braves 
sent by General Yulbaz to escort us out of his 
jurisdiction. 

General himself and Liu Ta&l'ai accompanied 
us for more than thirty miles to the hamlet of Sanp’u 
( Third Village *’), where they entertained me to a 
farewell lunch in the house of the local Turk! head¬ 
man. This was my first real Turki meal and a verj’ 
goocl one too. When we first sat down, reclining on 
cushions on the carpeted k'ang,^ we were faced with 

' A Chinoe word meaning ilic raised platform filling up half 

ot a room in a Chinese or Turk! house an which one sits, eats and 
sJreps. 
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small tables loaded with good Turk! bread, cold 
snacks and sweets. Being hungry, I made a good 
meal and got up to go—only to be informed that the 
meal itself had not yet begun ! Whereupon au 
enormous dish of steaming pilau, chieken, mutton, 
rice and fat, was brought in and placed before us. 
We all set to witii our fingers ; and I admired and 
did my best to imitate the General^s technique and 
the skill with which he flicked into liis mouth handfuls 
of greasy rice and meat. Liu Taat'^m and Mr. Wan 
dealt with the pilau, like myself, as amateurs and 
were relatively inexpert. The Cliincse word for 
pUau is ehua-fan ; the cliaracters meaning “ rice that 
is grabbed at with the hand,” The world is divided 
up amongst peoples who cat with knives and forks, 
’ivith chopsticks, and witli their fingers ; it is a question 
whether the chopsticks arc not the more refined and 
delicate of the three sets of implements. 

Lunch over we made our final farewells and pro¬ 
ceeded on our way. The road, a cart track and 
relatively good, lay north of west across the desert 
with tlic snow'clad Karlik Tagh on our right-hand 
side. Nearly everywhere in Siiikiang we followed 
the cart tracks, which, on the whole, afforded l>etter 
going than the camel trails of the Gobi. The high¬ 
wheeled carts of TurMstan, called orifl, have a 
broader gauge than the carts of China and tins 
greatly facilitates the use of the roads by motor 
traffic j since, wherever a cart can go, a rnotor-ear 
can probably follow ; whereas in Chioa a cart track 
will nearly always, sooner or later, become too 
narrow for a motor vehicle to pass. 

We were now travelling under official auspices, 
personally conducted by Mr. Wan, to whom were 
left all lire arrangements as regards lodging and 
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supplies. The free-and-easy life on the desert trail 
was oyer, our little Mongol tents, which had rurnbhed 
us with warmth and shelter for so many nights, 
remained packed up, and accommodation, good^ 
indifFerent and bad, in yamens and caravanserais* 
was from no^v on alvva)'s found for us in Chinese 
Turkistan. It is unnecessary^ traveEing by motor¬ 
truck, to carry tents on the main roads of Sinkiang j 
though one must be prepared at times for very rough 
accommodation , especially since the destruction in 
the last rebellion of so many posting stages, villages 
and serais, 

* % sit 

Our first night was spent at San-Lao-lingtzu, one 
of many ruined Turki hamlets, fifty miles from Hami. 
We were there by two o’clock, and might have 
doubled our day’s journey j but, quarters having 
been prepared, sheep slaughtered and all arrange¬ 
ments made, we settled ia. We seemed, in contrast 
to the silences of our Gobi camps, to be a noisy crowd, 
my own men, Chinese and I’urki soldiers, local 
villagers, and drivers and mechanics of the Russian 
motor-trucks. Two of these were Russians, White 
refugees or Red adventurers—the two types are now 
merged in Chinese Turkistan. Their trucks were 
Rassian Amo vehicles, a mass production of the 
Soviet^ State, with which 1 w'as to become well 
acquainted during the next few weeks ; for these Apw 
trucks constitute almost die entire motor transport of 
Chinese Turkistan, which is a monopoly of the local 
Government. I suppose there must, at the dmc of 
our visit, have been some hundreds of them, probably 
supplied by the authorities of the U.S.S.R. as part of 
some general arrangement under which the Russians 
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lent their benevolent assistance^ in return For value 
received or later due, lo the UrumcM Govern¬ 
ment. They seemed to be useful vehicles, strongly 
constructed, and built to carry heavy loads ; but 
under-engined for their weight and less efficient tlian 
our Fords. Whether the frequent small mechanical 
troubles from wliich diey suffered were due to faults 
in the trucks or in their handling, I should not like 
to say. Tfic Russian petrol too was probably much 
inferior to ours. 

The European who reaches Sinkiang from China 
will appreciate the good Turki bread. The Chinese- 
do not bake bread and in the interior of China no 
bread worthy of the name can be obtained, so that 
the traveller must cither make his own, with baking 
powder, or go without. In the desert on the way 
nothing is in any case obtainable. But, once arrived 
in Turkistan, in every town or village one can buy, 
for the equivalent of a fraction of a farthing, e-tcellent 
bread, fresh baked, in the form of small circular loaves 
with a hole in the centre, of which we daily consumed 
large quantities. 

♦ ♦ % 

On the second day we began to work into the 
mountains, gradually ascending. On our right there 
still rose die main range of the T’ien Shan ; on our 
left the ground fell away into the boundless desert, a 
region, I was told, of terrible winds and sandstorms, 
which have annihilated many caravans. A short cut 
to Turfan lies diat way, a risky road. We were 
following the old Imperial highway to Urumchi and 
Dzungaria, along which coundess travellers from 
earliest Central Asian days have wound their weary 
way. It is divided up into posting stages, each 
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marked by a group of huts round well or spring, to 
be covered between dawn and dusk by carts or 
caravans. ToKiay the motor-truck lumbers past half 
a dozen of them in the day. Most of tlxe posting 
stations were In ruins, part of the trail of desolation 
left by the last Mohammedan rebellion. The road 
in the mountains was still relatively good, past 1-wan 
Ch’uan (“One Cup Spring”) and Gh’c Ku-lu 
Ch’uan (” Cart Wheel Spring both posting stations 
totally destroyed, whence we descended through queer 
Gobi liills of grey and purple to reach a broad, 
sandy fa^in and a ruined fort, called Ch’i-ku Cliingtzu 
(or Ch'i-clifieh Chingtzu, “ The Well of the Seven 
Homs, or Comers”). Inside the fort were heaps of 
rubble, remains of camels and other animals, dust, 
sand and battle rubbish, and one house, in which we 
spent the night. The place lies at the bifurcation of 
the roads to Turfan and Urumchi and had been the 
scene of much fierce fighting between tlie Moslem 
lungans and Chinese. It was near Ch’i-ku Chingtzu 
that the the young German, Von Hanneken, a name 
well and honourably known in Tientsin and the 
North China Treaty Ports, had disappeared a few 
years since. He set out from Hami during the 
rebellion to travel to Urumchi and was never seen 
again. The Chinese say he was killed by Kazak 
robbers in the neighbouring ranges of the Then Shan. 

+ * * 

Tlxe next day we covered more than eighty miles 
to Mudi Ho. Mr. Wan warned us to expect a hard 
day, since we bad to cross the main range of the 
P ien Shan, and to keep well together, as tliere were 
” had men,” Ha~sa (Kazaks), about in the hills. 
Winter was approaching in these Asiatic highlands, 
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and there were fourteen degrees of frost when we 
started up the trucks, after some delay wtli frozen 
water in the carburettors. We soon entered tiie 
mountains and tbllowcd up a winding gorge. Tlie 
road was rocky, but, ail things considered, very good. 
We arrived at the ruined pelting station of Ta 
Shih-t'ou (''Big Rock"), where our escort of Turk! 
braves left us to return to Hami, They were a 
decent lot of men and well behaved ^ but 1 fancy 
dial, had we had far to go together, there might 
have been trouble between die Tnrki soldiers and 
our Urumchi escort of Manchurians. 

Ta Shili-t’ou was a bleak and desolate spot, the 
atUTOunding mountains already patched with snow, 
A mile beyond we reached the pass, and realized 
widi satisfaction that we had crossed the formidable 
barrier of the Celestial Mountains. The pass is, in 
Fact, a very easy one, only 6,700 Feet above the sea, 
across a gap in the main range between die snows of 
the Karllk Tagh and those of Bogdo Ula. 

Beyond the pass, instead of immediately descending, 
we entered on a plateau country of flat valleys, home 
of the Kazak, parties of whom we met, shifting their 
camps and floc^ and herds to lower winter pasturages. 
The Kazak must, 1 suppose, be first cousins to the 
Kirghiz; both are nomad Turks, who graze their 
sheep and catde in the ranges of the T’ien Shan, the 
former in the nordi and the latter in the south of 
Turldstan. 

Farther on the Bat valleys opened out onto steppes 
of sandy grass, patched and sprinkled with snow, a 
rather dismal landscape. We had reached Dzungaria, 
the steppe country of Northern Turkiatan lying 
between the T'icn Shan and die Altai mountains. 
This dreary-looking plain was one of the reservoirs 
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from which ihc waves of nomad invasions, Hiitis, 
Turks and Mongols, poured east and west in olden 
times. 

The snowy line of the Celestial Mountains lay now 
on our left-hand side ; and we were looking at its 
northern face, having crossed the main range by the 
gap of Ta Shih-t’ou, The road across the steppe was 
very good indeed and we rolled along mde after mile 
in top gear. At intervals of twenty miles or so were 
ruined posting stations. Rare carts lumbered across 
the snow-besprinkled plain, bound to or from Hami, 
Kuch'eng or Urumchi j tlic passengers huddled in 
their sheepskins under the aw'nings of straw mats ; 
grim travelling in winter, with, at the end of a long 
day’s journey, no shelter but a ruined, roofless inn. 
Two wolves, at which the Chinese soldiers fired 
without result, loped easily across our front. 

The autumn day was drawing in as we rounded 
an outlying spur of the T’ien Shan and drove into 
Mu-li Ho, a small walled district city, mostly in ruins, 
the streets a sea of snow, siusli and mud, and full of 
sLrangc-looking Ka/aks, Turks and Tartars. ^\s we 
arrived three Russian Amo trucks drove in from 
liarkul, crashing througli the narrow crowded streets, 
their blond Slav drivers contrasting sharply with the 
Central ^\shin types. 

Here Mr, Wan’s commissariat arrangements failed 
and our arrival created chaos, as w'e were not expected. 
We drove to the yamen, a group of tumbledown 
buildings in the last stages of dilapidation and very 
cold, where we were received by the embarrassed 
magistrate, a Siiikiatig Chinese. I thought regret¬ 
fully of our comfortable desert camps, where we 
depended on no one but ourselves, Wc must, 1 fear, 
have caused a sad distuibauce in the routine of 
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magisterial life at Mu-Ii Ho. But all things and 
situations come to their appomted end, and^ somehow 
or other, we sorted ourselves out and setded in, 
myself in His Honour’s one and only room, ser^'ing 
as ofhee, bed'chamber and sitting-room. 

The little town of Mu-li Ho lies at the foot of tlie 
'Fien Shan, on the banks of a clear stream, with 
trees and cultivation. It must have been, before the 
devastation of the Morieiti war, a pleasant spot ; 
but now, in early winter, it had a desolate and 
mournful air. The magistrate bemoaned its fate. 

* » * 

The nest day a short morning's run across the 
level steppe brought us to Kuch’eng, now known 
officiaEy as Ch’i-t’ai Hsien, revival of an ancient 
name. On our left hand lay the glittering wail of 
the Celestial Mountains, In ail my considerable 
experience of Asiatic travel, I do not recall a range 
which so impresses one with its character as a barrier 
between two otherwise adjacent areas. The triple 
peaks of sacred Bogdo Ula, w'hich overlook Urumchi, 
were already visible, towering above the rest. Yet 
in actual height, with peaks rising only some twelve 
to fifteen thousand feet above the sea, this portion of 
the T’icn Shan range is, by Asian standards, relatively 
insignificant. 

Kuch’eng is not a Tuxki, hut a Chinese city ; the 
biggest Chinese trading centre in the whole of 
Sinkiang and the terminus of die caravan routes 
linking Turkistan with distant China. But the caravan 
trade was now moribund, and the Chinese merchants 
bitterly lamented the political conditions wluch had 
all but severed their communications with the China 
coast. 
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In the afternoon another riding parly was arrai^ed, 
myself, Mr. Wan, the leading Chinese merchants and 
several military officers. In these parts, everyone 
must ride, even the stoutest Chinese merchant, to get 
from place to place. Again we cantered round in 
clouds of dust, admiring the local sights, such as they 
were. But Ruch^ei^, as a Chinese commercial ceane, 
has little of special interest to show the visitor ; some 
ancient sites, the Manchu city, yamens, and the 
Shansi Guild ; the latter with a pagoda, from 
the top of which one gets the best view of the town 
and, in the background, the snowy line of the Celestial 
Mountains, My mount was hard-mouthed, angular 
and fitted with a Russian cossack saddle ; and after 
two hours I had had enough and was relieved when 
we adjourned for a banquet to which we had been 
invited by the Chinese merchants; good fellows all; 
and, in this distant land, I alwap felt at home with 
Chinese faces round about. The only drawback to 
these Chinese feasts in SinMang was the absence of 
the good yellow wine of China ; in place of which 
we dr ank Russian brandies and other alcoholic Soviet 
concoctions, heady and sweet, 

♦ 1 ^ # 

From Kuch'eng to Ummclii there were left but 
126 miles, which we might, I think, have covered in 
one day. But as the Tupan wished to be apprised of 
our arrival, Mr, Wan arranged that we should travel 
easily and reach the capital on the momii^ of the 
second day. The road lay at first across the steppe, 
covered by melting snow and mud. (In winter-time 
this route is closed by snow, and motor traffic follows 
the southern Tutfan road.) Farther on we passed 
through a series of oases, where the going was in 
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places very bad. Here trees, hedges, fields and farms 
made up an almost European landscape ; a gamey- 
looking country-side, with many partridges. 

We passed two district cities, Fu-yuan and Fu-k*ang 
Hsien ; tumbledown yamens, where the Chinese 
magistrates, as decrepit as their establishments, put 
themselves out to entertain llie TupatCs visitor J 
San-t*ai, the centre of a big oasis ; and Tjtu-oi 
Gh'uantzu (“ Muddy Spring well named ; for 
here one of the Russian trucks stuck in a bog-hole 
and had to be hauled out by one of Mr. Henry 
Ford’s machines. 

We met considerable traffic, Turks, Kazaks, Tartars, 
with faces of the Huns of ancient times, Chinese and 
here and there a Russian. Tlic road was lined with 
ruins. The Tungan army had left a trail of desola¬ 
tion in the style traditional of Chinese Moslem wars. 
The old-time Chinese magistrate of Fu-k’ang told us 
of the sufferings of his flock in the rebellion. His 
district included the lower ranges of the fiogdo Ula 
group, with many Kazak. But the latter, he said, 
only made “ small trouble ; the “ big trouble¬ 
makers came from outside ” (a euphemistic reference 
to the Tungan liosi), and burned the Chinese farms 
and houses and massacred all the Chinese who could 
not escape by fleeing to the liills. This was the only 
part of Sinkiang where I saw Chinese settled on the 
land. But the Fu-k’ang magistrate told me that 
eight-tenths of his people were Moslems and only 
two-tenths Chinese. 

Approaching Urumchi we struck the remains of a 
built motor road, which used to nm part of the way 
from the capital to Kuch’eng. At the townslilp of 
Ku-mu-ti we crossed a clear stream flowing down 
from Bogdo Ula, where, with an eye to our entrance 
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into the capital, we drove up and down in the water 
to wash our mud-bespattcrcd trucks, and got one 
badly stuck in the stream-bcd for our pains. We 
passed through low hills, and there at !ast lay stretched 
before us our long-awaited destination, Urumchi, the 
capital of Chinese Turkistan. City of sinister repute, 
it looked a pleasant spot; grey city walls along a 
mountain stream, trees, cultivated fields and groves, 
surrounded by low hills and backed by the snows of 
the Celestial Mountains and the three majestic peaks 
of sacred Bogdo Ula. 

A few miles outside the city we were met by a group 
of the leading officials, including Mr. Wang, the Mayor, 
and Mr. Ch’en, the local “ Foreign Minister.” And 
farther on I spied the jodhpurs and “ Bombay 
bowlers ” of two Anglo-Indian figures, Colonel and 
Mrs. Thomson Glover,* who had reached Urumchi 
some days earlier from Kashgar and had come out 
in the TupatCs motor-car, a neat VauxhaU saloon, to 
meet me. We greeted one another, feeling like 
Stanley and Dr. Livingstone, and drove together to 
the city. I had not spoken English since leaving 
Pai-ling Miao. Outside the walls another group 
awaited us, the young men of the China Inland 
Mission, courageous pioneers who live for years on 
end in utter isolation in this remote centre of High 
Tartary. With them were the Misses French and 
Cable, three famous Central Asian lady travellers, 
w'ho had reached Urumchi recently from Russia.* 

We drove to our quarters in the city, and as we 
parked the trucks outside, 1 looked at the speedo¬ 
meters ; they marked 1,563 miles from Suiyuan. 

* Sec pAge 33. 

* Authors of TJmugh tht Judf Galt and Cfutral Ana. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN URUMCHI 

Description of Unimchi—I join forces with Colonel 
Thomson G Jo ver—The Tup&i and personalttiei of ChJ nese 
Turkiston^Diplomatic discussions—Ba^uets — Cele¬ 
bration of the Soviet National Day—The Ummehi 
Wireless Station and the T’loi Shmi Daily AWv—^Thc 
foreign community and the C.I.M.—^Exclusions and 
shooting parties—Preparations for departure. 

Uruuchi is the Tartar or Mongolian name^ which 
usually appears on European maps, for the city known 
to the Chinese as Tihwa, and colloquially to the 
caravan men as Hung Miaotzu {“ Rc?d Temple 
Itom a protnincntly situated Chinese temple in the 
neighbotirhood. In the Middle Ages it was known 
as Bishbalik, when it was one of the chief cities of 
the Utghurs, the pre-Mongol Turkish rulers of High 
Tartary, At the time of the Emperor Gh’ien Lung’s 
conquests In Dzungaria early in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Urumchi became a Manchu-Chinese military 
centre: and the descendants of the old Manchu 
garrison are sdJl found in the neighbourhood. It is 
said that a knowledge of the Manchu tongue, formerly 
used in Court circles in Peking but now to all intents 
and purposes a dead language even in Manchuria, 
survives amongst them. Since the establishment of 
modern Sinkiang after the suppression of Yakub 
Beg*s rebellion in the eighties of last century, Urumchi 
(Tihwa) has been the seat of the Chinese administra¬ 
tion of the New Dominion. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN URUMCHI 

The capital of Smkiang ia pleasantly situated along 
the banks of the Urumchi river, a clear mountain 
stream, on the northern face of the T’ien Shan. 
Tlte best view of the city and its environs is obtained 
from the Red Temple pagoda, situated on a bluff 
overlooking the river outside the north-west comer 
of the walls. From here the eye sweeps round a 
circle of hills and mountains, with the grey city walls 
embowered in trees stretching along the river in the 
foreground. To the west and south-west are the 
ranges of the Celestial Moimtains, with the main 
cart road to Manas, lli and Chuguchak carried over 
a bridge across the river in the foreground ; to the 
south can be seen the gap in the mountains through 
which the South Road passes to Turfan, Karashar 
and Kashgar i to the east the snows of the T'ien 
Shan are continued in the massil of Bogdo Ula, 
** The Holy Mountain,” whose triple peaks overlook 
the scene i to the north-east are ranges of foothills 
crossed by the carl road to Kuch’eng, Barkul and 
Hami; and to the north the vall^ leads out on to 
the Dzungarian steppe, where the river is said to end 
in a vast marsh. 

Urumchi comprises three separate towns, adjoining 
one another from nor ill to south. First there is the 
main walled Chinese city, Mrherc the yamens and 
Chinese shops arc situated ; here one might in places 
fancy oneself in any northern Chinese city. Adjoin¬ 
ing lies the walled Moslem city, with Turki 
Tartar bazaars, entering which one steps at a stride 
into the heart of Central Asia- Continuing south, 
one goes out through the Moslem city into tlie Nan 
Kuan (“Southern Suburb”), the Russian quarter, 
resembling a small Siberian towm, widi Russian 
shops and houses and the compound oi the Soviet 
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Consulate. The Chinese and Moslem cities are 
quite sma]4 only three-quarters of a mile or so 
across ; while the Russian settlement is a narrow 
strip a mile or two in length. Tlie shops in the 
Chinese city seemed to me weD stocked, and f was sur¬ 
prised, in view of the difficulties of trade wdth China, 
to see so many Chinese goods displayed, hosiery, 
cigarettes, tinned foods and Chinese and foreign sun¬ 
dries > Chinese trade resembles the flow of water, 
and will trickle through the smallest crevice in the dam. 

Our stay in Urumclii lasted from the end of October 
to the middle of November^ When wg arrived it 
was still autumn ; by the time wc left winter had 
closed its grip on the Dzungarian plain, the country¬ 
side was snowbound and the thermometer had already 
fallen to zero Fahrenheit^ From our short experience 
ol the place in November, 1 should say that the 
winter climate must be exceedingly severe ; the local 
Chinese, many of whom came from the Three Eastern 
Provinces, told me it resembled that of North Man¬ 
churia* 

Ihat there is something gloomy^ dark and sinister 
about the Urumchi atmosphere no one who has 
resided there is likely to denyp To what extent this 
atmosphere h due to, or has been aggravated by, 
the Russian influence, is more debatable. For I 
fancy it existed before the introduction of recent 
years of Rui^ian methods into the local government* 
It tnay be partly due to a feeling of being in a trap ; 
it has for years been notorious that, difficult as it 
may be to reach Urumchi, it is often far more diflicult 
to get away again. All sorts of visitors and foreign 
residents—mainly,but not only, Russians^—have been 
detained for months and somedmes years waiting for 
passports which would enable them to leave- Others 
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have known the Inside of the Urumchi prison ; a 
place of evil reputation, even for prisons. 

% » ♦ 

I had now joined forces with Colonel Thomson 
Gloverj who^ accompanied by his wife, had travelled 
up from his post at Kashgar by Russian motor¬ 
truck, placed at his disposal by the local Government. 
This enabled them to cover in two weeks a journey 
through Eastern Turkistan that normally occupies as 
many months by cart and pony. It was, in the 
prevailing atmosphere of rebellion, suspicion and nn* 
rest, a plucky journey for a lady to undertake. But 
Mrs. Thomson Glover is one of the world*s courageous 
women, plays a good game of polo, and is an intrepid 
traveller not likely to be daunted by the hardships 
and discomforts of a journey through Turkistan. 

We were all quartered together in the Foreign 
Bureau, a semi-foreign building, witb lofty inter- 
commtLnicadng rooms in the Russian style, heated 
by big Russian corner stoves. Here we were enter¬ 
tained as the guests of the Provincial Government. 
We were indeed most comfortably lodged. Attached 
to us, for our convenience and entertainment while 
in Urumchi j was a young Chinese secfetaty of the 
local Government, Mr. Paul Bien, from Peking^ who 
was unremitting in looking after us and facilitating 
our official labours. Our respective staffii made a 
picturesque assemblage of Central Asian types, my 
two Mongols and four Chinese, and Colonel Thomson 
GInverts Indians, Kashmiris and Turk! followers from 
Kashgar. Between us wc commanded most of the 
local languages, excepting Russian, of which I have 
but a smattering. 

^ ♦ 
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Our first day in the capital was taken up with 
official calls on General Shciig Shih-ts’ai, lire Tupan 
(Military Governor), Mr. Li Jnng, the Chu-ksi (Civil 
Governor), and the leading officiab oF the Govern¬ 
ment of Chinese Turkistan. The General’s full title 
was Pim-Jang Tu-partj which may be translated 

High Commissioner for Frontier Defence.” Cktt-bsi 
means “ Chairman ” or “ President ” (of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government), and is the term now used in 
China to designate the President of the Government 
of China and the Chairmen of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. This is all part of the committee system of 
government adapted by the Kuo-min-tang ^ from the 
Russian system. But these arrangements arc not to 
be taken too seriously in China, where make-belief 
is one of the chief factors in the national life ; and 
the CAu-An, or ” Chairmen,” of the Provincial 
Governments arc in effect nothing but the former 
Governors under another name. Li Chu-hsi (Mr, Li 
Jung, the Chairman) should therefore have been the 
superior of Sheng Tupan (General Sheng, the Frontier 
Defence Commissioner) ; but this was another case 
where things Chinese must be assessed and judged 
by the facts rather than the names * and, while 
General Sheng was omnipotent, Mr. Li gave rather 
tlic impression of a figure-head. 

General Sheng Shih-ts’ai, an alert-looking Cliinese 
military officer in the early forties, received us in the 
big yamen. In this and subsequent conversations 
he told us frankly of his situation and the many 
difficulties he had to face. A native of Manchuria, 
he had aer^'ed in the armies of Chang Tso-Un and 
Chang Hsuch-liang, and had been sent a few years 
since by the National Government in a military 
* Tile ruling party in China. 
f04 
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capacity to Sinkiang* In i933j when the Timgans 
were attacking Urumchi and the former Governor, 
Chin Shu-jen, was overthrown by a local coup d'etat^ 
Sheng Shih-ts*ai became by force of circumstance the 
de facto ruler of the province. As he himself was a 
Manchurian, and as at this juncture the forces of the 
local Government were reinforced by tlie timely 
arrival of the Chinese troops expelled from Man¬ 
churia by the Japanese, the administration of Sinkiang 
was, at the time of our visit in 1935, largely in the 
hands of a Manchurian faction. Sheng Tupan and 
these Manchurian troops, known locally as Tang-pei 
C/tun (North-eastern Army), were, like all other 
Gliinese from Manchuria, particularly incensed against 
Japan ; a drcuimtance which led them to accept 
all the more readily the assistance proffered by the 
Soviet. 

The Tupan made a special point of explaining his 
attitude towards my mission and the reasons, con¬ 
cerned with my personal safety, which had led him 
at the outset to oppose my coming ; also his attitude 
towards the National Government at Nanking, to 
whom he professed his loyalty and full obedience. 
Buty he had just emerged victorious from a life-and- 
death struggle wnth the Tnngans and he owed nothing 
to Nanking, but much to Moscow, for the assistance 
which had enabled him to triumph over Ma Ghung- 

ying* 

Regarding t!ie situation quite objectively, it is 
difficult to see what other line Nanking, or Sheng 
Tupan, could have adopted at die dmc. Both were 
the victims of capricious circumstance and the great 
distances separating Turkistan from Gliina j while 
the Soviet, with all the resources and implements of 
modem warfare, were close at hand. 
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The Chv-hsi, li Jung, looked his part, that of tlic 
old-time Chinese scholar-mandarin, with long grey 
beard, Chinese horn spectacles, and dignified of 
mien. In conversation he indulged in platitudes 
and long harangues, delivered in the sonorous tones 
of a Chinese orator, about his own career, the history 
of Sinkiang, whicli had been left to fight its own 
battles without assistance from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the high qualities of His Excellency the Tupan, 
and the prospects of peace and prosperity under tlte 
new regime, A native of Barkul, his Chinese had a 
Sinkiang brogue, which made it difficult at times to 
follow all he said ; whereas the Tupan and other 
officials from Manchuria spoke, as all Manchuriana 
do, the dearest Pekinese. 

The Fu Chu-hsi, Vice-Chairman of the Provincial 
Government, was the Turki leader Khoja Niaz, who 
had played a prominent part, with Yulbaz, in the 
original rising at Kami in 1931 and had later joined 
the Chinese aide against the Tungans. Now, as Fa 
Cftu-hsi and arrayed in Chinese uniform, he was the 
leading symbol of Chinese-Turkl co-operation in the 
government of Turkistan. Yet hia bearded Turki 
figure seemed incongruous and out of place against 
the Chinese background ; and, like many other 
Turkis, he had amongst his Chinese colleagues a 
rather melancholy look. Since 1 could not speak the 
Turki language, 1 was not able to make his acquaint¬ 
ance beyond the most formal intercourse. As tlie 
acJrnawlcdgcd leader of the Turki people, Khoja 
Niaz was an mteresiLog figure, and 1 was sorry not to 
have had the opportunity of learning more about 

The Chinese, with their clumsy monosyllabic lao- 

* Tlir werc^ up to liic tunc of the Minchu conquest, 

rhe hereditary native rulers of Turkistan. 
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guage, petrified in written characters which date 
from the dawn of history, have as much trouble 
with Turld as with European names. Khoja Niaz 
appears in Chinese as Ho-Cliia-Ni-Ya-Tzu; Yulbaz 
as Yao-Lo-Po-Shih. At the end of the Great 
War all China rang with the name of Wei-Li-Sun; 
which only the initiated foreigner would recognize 
as that of Mr. Wilson, President of the U,S.A, 

The other leading officials in the local Government 
were the Commissionei^ for Foreign Afiairs and 
Finance, Education, Industry and Reconstruction, 
the Mayor and the Thtjf’ui, They and their principal 
subordinates were either old-tinie officials of Sinkiang 
or new'comers from Manchuria, with a sprinlding of 
Turkis to maintain the principle of joint Ghinesc- 
Turki rule. But control rested in the hands of the 
Chinese and their Russian advisers. The official 
with whom Colonel Thomson Glover and 1 earned 
on our diplomatic conversations was Mr. Ch’en 
Te-li, who duplicated the posts of Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs and Finance and was therefore 
the busiest man in Urumchi, We were in his yamen 
nearly every day and usually found his ante-rooms 
crowded with Chinese callers, Russian advisers and 
other visitors. 

Mr, Ch'en was small, pale and frail-Iooking, but 
had all the chauvinism, menial agility and tenacity 
of purpose with which Chiuese officials of his type 
are often so liberally endowed. Colonel Thomson 
Glover is also a man of character, a true John Bull; 
and I myself have not lived nearly thirty years in 
China williout acquiring a considerable experience 
of the technique of Chinese negotiaiion. In these 
circumstances our discussions, carried on in Chinese 
round a long table in Mr. Ch’cn’s office, used fre- 
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qucntly to List four or five lioim on end; when 
argument would tend to develop into iteration^ on 
the principle of the drop of water wearing away the 
sandstone rock ; and final victory was likely to accrue 
to the side that w ent on repeating the same thing long 
enough. 

AL Mr. Ch’cn's career had been passed in Sinkiang, 
excepting ior some years as Chinese Consul at Tash¬ 
kent. Speaking Russian fluently, he was no doubt 
an appropriate instrument for furthering Sino-Rmsian 
co-operadon in the development of Chinese Turkistan. 
He had once ridden at the rale of fifty miles a day 
from Hailar in Manchuria through Outer Mongolia, 
via Urga and TJliasutai, to Urumchi j a remarkable 
feat of endurance of which one would not have 
thought so frail a body capable. The Chinese, much 
as they usually dislike hardship and exercise, have 
a store of endurance on which to draw when it is 
absolutely necessary for them to do so. 

* 

Our conversations with the Chinese authorities in 
Urumchi ranged over a wide variety of subjects con¬ 
nected with the political situadon in Chinese Turki¬ 
stan, British trade, the rights and interests of the 
British Indians in Sinkiang, and all manner of 
questions connected with the Indian frontier and 
trans-frontier trade. Our trump card was reference 
to the precedents and rulings of Nanking, to whose 
direction in diplomatic questions the Government of 
Sinkiang professed to bow. The situation in Chinese 
Turkistan was in many respects curiously anomalous 
and out of date. Matters of nadonal concern, such 
as the rate and method of collection of Customs 
duties on the frontier, passports, and internal laxa- 
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don, were often administered in vague, irregular 
and haphazard fashion. Thus the Chinese Customs 
Administradon, that remarkable insdtudon, which 
for fifty years and more has been the bed-rock of 
China’s ^ancc and foreign trade, has never func- 
doned in Chinese Turkistan, where the local Govern¬ 
ment collects and disposes of its own customs revenues. 
The Urumchi authoriries did not, however, dispute 
the principle that China’s Customs tariff was one 
and indivisable and that the dues levied on the 
Russian and Indian land-frontiers of Chinese Turki¬ 
stan should be the same as those collected at Shanghai 
or any Treaty port. Nationality questions were also 
complicated and troublesome. For there are settled 
in Sinldang many British Indians enjoying, as British 
subjects, exterritorial rights; whereas the other 
foreigners in Chinese Turkistan, including Russians, 
Germans, Afghans, Persians, and an occasional wan¬ 
derer from Central Europe, Turkey or the Nearer 
East, tvere mostly subj'ected to Chinese jurisdiction. 
In diis way British interests tend to protrude unduly 
in the body politic of Chinese Turkistan and suffer 
the resuldrig friction. 

We certainly had no complaint to make as far 
as assurances of fidendship, goodwill and good inten- 
tion.s went. The Tupan^ Chu-bsi and all officials of 
the Government were profuse with these ; in which 
respect they were but echoing the feelings of the 
Central Government; for the relations between 
China and Great Britain have never been more cordial 
than at the present time. The trouble in Sinkiang, 
where dark, irresponsible and uncontrolled influences 
have been at work, is to secure the translatioo of 
these good intentions into deeds, 

* « * 
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Many dinners and two odlclal banquets were given 
in our honour, one to welcome m and the other to 
bid us farewell. Tlte guesw included, as well as 
ourselves, the Soviet Consul-General and his staff and 
tlie leading Chinese and Turk! personalities. The 
dinners were served in foreign style, with masses 
of Russian delicacies and sweet Caucasion wines. 
Waiters, dressed in white overalls, betrayed only by 
the bulgings of hidden automatics their military 
character. 

We also “ threw a party ” in return, mobilizing our 
joint resources, cooks, orderlies, tinned foods and 
camp supplies. The Coloners scarlet-dad Turki 
ckuprassies made a gallant show, wMlc my Chinese 
and Mongol followers donned their best khaki tunics 
and appeared as waiters for the day. 

The speech-making at these festive functions was 
a tedious business ; for every after-dinner orator 
had to be rendered in four languages, English, 
Russian, Turki and Chinese; and the necessary 
threefold interpretation, involving prolonged pauses 
between each sentence, afforded the speaker so much 
time for the preparation of liis next remark that the 
speeches drifted on interminably. 

The Soviet Consul-General also showed us the 
greatest kindness and hospitality. Monsieur Apresov, 
an Armenian, had been For some years in the Soviet 
diplomatic service in Persia and had a good know¬ 
ledge of Persian and other Central Asian languages. 
He spoke, however, no English, French, German or 
Chinese, and moat of our intercourse had to be 
conducted through a Russian-Chinese interpreter. 

November 7 is the Soviet National Day* In the 
course of a long career in China I have assisted at 
innumerable “joy days ” of the nations of the world ; 
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but never hav^ I seen one so thorougUy celebrated 
as tills Seventh of November in Uriunehi. In the 
morning at lo a.m. I and Colonel Thomson Glover 
presented ourselves at the Consulate to offer our 
congratulations in the customary way. For a couple 
of hou rs we sat at a table spread with cakes and sweets 
while a flow of TurMs, Mongols, Tartars, Russians 
and Chinese passed through the Consulate reception 
rooms. In the afternoon we returned at 3 p.tn., 
and, with the Tupan, Chu-hsx and other notables, 
sat round the same table, still loaded with the same 
sweets and cakes, by now more than a little blowzy 
and dishevelled in the smoke and ashes of innumer¬ 
able cigarettes. At 4 p.m. we sat down, a company 
of fifty to a hundred hosts and guests, to a gargantuan 
feast, tile tables loaded with delicious Russian 
skaSj fish, caviar, dressed meats, pickles, black bread 
and butter, off which everyone made a large meal 
before the real dinner began. The fare was excellent ; 
and Monsieur Apresuv and his staff were charming 
hosts and showed that the Russians in becoming 
communists have not tost the art of hospitality and 
entertaining their guests with the best of food and 
drink. 

The day w'ore into evening and we became 
satiated, bemused with food and wine; w-hile a 
Buriat dwarf, interpreting the interminable speeches, 
droned on about the heroes of the Russian Revo- 
lution, the benevolent intentions of the Soviet 
towards the Chinese and Turki peoples, and the 
friendly feelings of all concerned towards Great 
Britain in general and myself and Colonel Thomson 
Glover in particular. 

At length about 7 p.m. wc rose, some rather 
unsteadily, firom the table and adjourned to the 
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Coiuulatc cinema, where we were shown pictures 
of ourselves arriving at the moniiiig’s reception, 
followed by Ckspaei}^ one of the masterpieces of 
Soviet film propaganda, depicting the exploits of a 
famous peasant leader in the dvil wai^ of the Russian 
revolution. Unfortunately, whether due to insuf¬ 
ficiency of lighting or faulty operation, most of the 
film was only dimly visible. The Buriat dwarl^ 
interpreting the picture to the Chinese notables, 
kept up a running commentary about the heroic 
deeds of the Hmg Tang (‘‘ Reds ”) and the villainies 
of the Pfli Tang (“ Whiles ”) j while the distin¬ 
guished Chinese and Centra! Asian company dozed 
and shuffled in their seats. By ten o’clodt we were 
on our way home to bed, having assisted, for nearly 
twdve consecutive hours, at the celebradon of an¬ 
other anniversary of the founding of the Soviet 
State. 

* 4 4 

Urumchi presents many startling contrasts between 
old and new, a Central Asian dty of the Middle 
Ages provided with electric light, a telephone sptem, 
motor.^:ars and aeroplanes, and wireless communica¬ 
tion with the outside world. The original wireless 
station at Urumchi was erected by the Marconi 
Company. It was immediately after the Great War 
that the Chinese Government purchased from the 
British Marconi Company three high-power wireless 
stations for erection at Urga, Urumchi and Kashgar, 
to serve a wireless chain from Peking to the remotest 
ends of Cliinese Central Asia. Tlie transportation 
across tlie deserts of Mongolia and Turklstan of this 
machinery and the enormous wireless masts of steel, 
and their erection at Urga, Urumchi and Kashgar, 
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constlhite one of the epics of engineering history. 
The Urga station was first to be installeci, in jgao ; 
but no sooner was it completed, and at work than, 
first the Mad Baron Ungern-Stemburg’s raiding 
Whites, and then the avenging bands of Reds, 
descended on Mongolia, drove out the Chinese and 
established a Bolshevik Mongolian State, That was 
the end, so far as the Chinese Government were 
concerned, of the Urga station. Those at Ummclti 
and Kashgar were for a time worked by tire local 
audioritlesj but both were put out of action, if they 
were not destroyed, during the Mohammedan rebel¬ 
lion. They were in any case probably rendered 
out of dale by the intrixiuction of more modern 
wireless methods, which do not need these ponderous 
iron masts. To complete the sad story of the Marconi 
stations, the Chinese Government of those days paid 
for them by the issue of Treasury notes, which, 
readily taken up on the London market, went almost 
at once into complete default. Thus did the invest¬ 
ing public supply, free of charge, the first wireless 
stations in Mongolia and Turkistan.’ The local 
Government in Urumchi now operate a short-wave 
station which is in regular communication witli China, 
Russia and Kashgar. 

Urumchi also boasts a daily newspaper, the T^ien 
Slian JiJt Pao (*‘ Celestial Mountains Daily News **), 
produced in Chinese by the local Government and 
purveying to the peoples of Chinese Turkistan such 
intelligence as it considered proper for their digestion. 

^ The notea were for years quoted ;it rubbiaJi pncea <in ihe 
Stock Exchange. The present Chinese Govermnent, more 
toindhil limn their predeccs^ni cf ChltiA^s fSnandtU repuUitioni 
are now reported to be tokJng steps Id hoQaur the^ and other 
items of ChiDa^fl un^ccurrd indebtedness. 
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In the evenings after lea Mr. Bicn used to read out 
and translate to os the latest wireless news about 
the Abyssinian war and other world events. I sup- 
po-se the nc^vs came mostly from Nanking and Russian, 
wireless stations. After it had been taken in by the 
Urumchi station, edited for the official paper, and 
finally translated for our benefit by Mr, Eien, the 
daily budget of news contained at times tlie most 
extraordinary items of intelligence, which merely 
served to whet our appetites for what was really 
happening in the outside world. 

* * * 

The foreign, non-Russian, community of Urumchi 
at the time of our visit was very small, the British 
missionaries, two German Catholic priests and one 
or two German merchants. The China Inland 
Mission, the pioneers of Protestant Mission work in 
China, have long had an establislunent in UnimcM 
under the direction of the veteran Mr, Hunter, who 
h as lived most of his life in Gluncse Turkistan and 
knows more about the country and its peoples than 
any Englishman, With him were several young men, 
who, a few years before, had made one of the first 
journeys from China across the Gobi by motor-truck. 
Tw'o members of the mission had been carried off by 
typhus fever while doing devoted work amongst the 
sick and wounded during the rebellion. The isola- 
tion, hanih climate, lack of amenities and unfriendly 
atmosphere combine to make Urumchi one of the 
most trying mission stations in the world in which 
to serve. The courageous little band of men who 
labour there in the service of the C.I.M. are a devoted 
company. 

Tlierc b not much iu the way of diversion and 
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amusement m Urumchi and I had little leisure for 
making excursions to such places of interest as there 
may be. The Titpan, as part of his generous hospi¬ 
tality ^ placed at our disposal his Vauxhall saloon, 
die only car of British make in Chinese Turkistan ; 
and we were thus enabled to go aboutj pay our calls 
and visit the environs of Urumchi in a more elegant 
conveyance than my motor-trucks, A favourite 
excursion, for an hour or two benveen the morning 
diplomatic wrangle and die evening banquet, was 
to die public park, below the Red Temple pagoda 
and across the bridge on the Hi road. Here there 
was an ornate pavilion, a crude statue of the late 
Governor of Sinkiang, Yang Taeng-hsin, and pleasure 
grounds, round which we used to wander, feeding 
the wild animals, specimens of the Then Shan fauna, 
a bear, wild ass, wapiti, deer, wolves, foxes and the 
like. 

The pleasantest days of our stay in Urumchi were 
those of our shoo ting excurBions. Sundays were our 
only free, and therefore shooting, days, when Colonel 
Thomson Glover and I, taking our guns and a 
retinue of our respective Followers as beaters, sallied 
forth on to the Dzungarian plain in search of game. 
We used to drive out a few miles to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ku-mu-ti, on the Kuch’eng road, where I 
had noticed, on my journey in, some likely looking 
ground. Here we found many partridges and hares 
and a few pheasants, wild duck and chiker. The 
partridges were the small bearded variety, with black 
patches on the breast, and afforded good sport, especi¬ 
ally when we were able to follow up and separate 
the coveys, which burst like fireworks when one put 
them up. On the first Sunday we made in an hour 
or two a bag of thirt>''-ihree of these partridges. 
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waking them up in the fields and copses and along 
the hedges, streams and irrigation ditches on the 
desert’s edge. With more local experience, a line of 
guns and some driving, big bags could readily be 
made. As a table bird this partridge is dclidoua^ 
superior to the cfnhir. In places the ground was 
literally alive with hares, which we had soon to stop 
shooting, as we could not carry them. Wc only 
shot a few pheasants, which were not so mimerous ; 
but we had no dogs. The cocks were big birds of 
brilliant plumage, resembling those of Northern 
China. We lunched in hot sunshine in the open ; 
though there would probably be more than twenty 
degrees of frost at night. Immediately above us 
shone the glittering snows of Bogdo Ula. The day’s 
proceedings had the additional charm of the im- 
known; for we had no idea, as we pushed on 
through the pleasant country-side, where wc were 
coming to or what we should find. 

« * * 

As the days passed and the autumn wore on into 
winter it became a question whether wc should get 
through our work in Urumchi in time for me to 
reach Kashgar and cross the Pamir, Karakoram and 
Himalaya into India before tlic passes dosed. 
Normally travellers cease to make the journey from 
the end of October- But it had been done in Novem¬ 
ber ; and Colonel Thomson Glover was of the 
opinion that, if I started from Kashgar early in 
December, I should be able to get through. Otlicr- 
w'ise it meant waiting until May or June ; since the 
spring and early summer months are the worst of 
the year in the Karakoram and Himalaya owing to 
the deep, soft snow and dangerous avalanches- At 
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last, however, our final interview was over and by 
the middle of November we were packing up, over¬ 
hauling the trucks and making our preparations to 
take the road again. 
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THROUGH EASTERN TURKISTAN r 
TURF.AN, TOKSUN AND KARASHAR 

Departure from Crumchi—Tapan CKVng—Turfan— 
Archzoldgical rracarch in SinkiaTig—The Toksun 
Gorges—breakdown—Truck abandoned at Ku* 
mush—Karashar—llic Torgut Mongols of Chinese 
Turkistan—Difficulties in crossing the Karashar river— 

'£lic Russians break the ice. 

The day of our departure from Urumchi dawned at 
last. A mantle of wliite snow carpeted the roofs and 
streets and hid the dirt and dust and mud of Sinkiang's 
eapitaL The Tupan, li Chu-hd^ General Ivhoja Niaz, 
the Soviet Consiil-Generalj and local notables came 
to see us off. We were again an imposing procession 
as W'e rolled out through the Chinese and Moslem 
cities, southward bound on the Turfan road. My 
two Ford trucks led die way, followed by Colond 
Thomson Glover and his party in two Russian Amo 
trucks, placed at their disposal by the Provincial 
Government ; while the tail was brought up by a 
fifth truck containing an escort of soldiers and Mr. 
Wan and Mr. Bien, who were to accompany us as 
far as Turfan. The effect of our processional depar¬ 
ture was, however, soon marred, when one of the 
Russian trucks came to a standstill with engine 
trouble in the middle of the main street of the Russian 
quarter. A stationary motor vehicle that cannot be 
induced to move is at die best of times a depressing 
and rather humiliating object \ and doubly so when 
one comes to a full stop after coveriilg only a mile or 
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tw'^o out of a prospective journey of near a thousand 
miles. This was the first of many small breakdowns 
suffered by the Amo trucks. After waiting awhile, W’c 
went on ahead with the two Fords, feeling our 
superiority. (But the day w’as soon to come when die 
boot would be on the other leg and our old truck, 
dismembered and disembowelled, left stranded in the 
desert for good and all.) 

Outside the city we entered the hills, through 
w'hicb the road w*ound for ten to twenty miles. This 
is the Unimchi gap in the main range of the Celestial 
Mountains, through which the South Road passes to 
Turfan and Karashar. Beyond we followed up a 
desert plain between two ranges, finding the going 
good, save for some trouble in crossing frozen streams, 
to reach our stopping-place, Tapan Gh’eng,’ an old 
Chinese fort hidden away on the southern face of 
the T’ien Shan. Somehow or other, without sur¬ 
mounting any pass, we had crossed the watershed of 
the great barrier range. We had left the Dzungarian 
plain snow-bound. Here it was very cold, but clear 
of snow, evidence of the smaller precipitation on the 
southern side. 

We reached Tapan Ch’cng early in the afternoon, 
having only covered fifty miles or so. The Fords 
could have made Turfan, another sixty miles. But 
it was dark before the roaring of engines and grinding 
of gears announced the arrival of the Amo trucks. 

Winter had by now descended on Chinese Turkistan, 
Tliat night my thermometer went down to zero 
Fahrenheit. From now on we were thankful for our 
sleeping-bags of Sulyuan sheepskins, tucked into 

‘ A hybrid ChinEsc-l'iirki DStme, “ The City of the Pass,'* 
from the Turkt Dawon, a mountain pass, and the Chinese 
C/i’mg, a city. 
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ivhich, oblivious of die smell of greasy, unwashed 
wool, one could defy the bittereat Central Asian cold. 
Each morning we had to light fires under the engines 
of the trucks ; tliis seemed at first a very dangerous 
procedure; but one soon became accustomed to it 
as part of the routine of winter motor travel. 

The next day we crossed the pass, a short, steep 
climb, tesdng for the trucks, and descended through 
the mountains, mostly across bare Gobi, to Turfan, 
The going was good and the two Fords bowled 
along across the level desert, each raising the custom-^ 
ary cloud of dust, which, in the distance, bore a 
strange resemblance to the smoke plume of a railway 
train. Ckiktfr partridges were numerous and very 
tame. A few miles from Turfan, as we were trundling 
along with the T*ien Shan on our left hand and low 
Gobi hills on the right, we suddenly, on Serat's direc¬ 
tion, turned off right-handed from the main cart 
road (to avoid, he said, bad sands ahead), and, 
detouring the hills, emerged on the edge of a giant 
escarpment, from which we looked down over an 
infinity of desert far bdow. Here again, as often in 
the Gobi, I was reminded of some of the views of the 
Grand Canon in the U.S.A. As we descended by 
a steep and winding trail, my aneroid began to 
play peculiar tricks, rising to unheard-of barDmetric 
heights ; and I realized that we were going down 
and down, into the famous Turfan depression, the 
lowest part of which lies nearly one thousand feet 
below the level of the sea ; a drab desert plain, 
bounded on the nortli by the red and yellow hills 
liirough which wc had descended ; and both hilts 
and plain completely bare and lifeless. Now, in 
November, it was cold enough, with several degrees 
of frost at night. But in summer-time the heat in the 
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Turfan depression is terrific. Passing through an 
outlying oasis^ we ascended again through low dusty 
hills to reach the famous Turk! city of Turfan. 

» » * 

The oases of the Turfan depression have for cen¬ 
turies been amongst the most favoured and fertile 
areas of Central Asia. Apart from wars, rebellions 
and mis-go\'emracnt, life flows in an indolent and 
easy stream ; a Turki paradise, where the irrigated 
fields produce unfailingly their heavy crops of corn 
and cotton, grapes and other Central Asian fruits. 
Nor is there any fear of excessive or deficient rainfall, 
floods or droughts, or other visitations. For, while 
it never rains, the fields are watered by tlie wonderful 
system of subterranean irrigation channels, which 
hring to the dusty land the life-giving water &om the 
mountain depths. All this is a familiar scene in the 
□xses of die dead heart of Asia ; but nowhere is it 
more impressive than in tliis neighbourhood, where 
the surrounding desert is so utterly barren and 
devoid of every trace of life.* 

The Turfan depression, lying between the T*ien 
Shan and a range of desert mountains called the 
Kuruk Tagh, used to be an ancient Turki kingdom, 
which lasted down to the time of the Mongol Conquest 
in the thirteenth century. The ruins of the Uighur 
capital in the oasis of Kara Khoja not fax off are 
amongst the most famous of the many arclueological 
remains of Turkistan. They have been visited and 
explored by well-known European orientalists. But 
the Chinese Government no longer permit foreign 
archxological research in Sinkiang ; or, rather, they 

^ For deflcnption of tlic underground Irrigadnn ayitem isee 
page Ba. 
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lay tlov\Ti condilioiis which are generally considered 
unacceptable by European and American explorers, 
Recent victims of Ctiincse jealousy in this respect 
have been the Hardt-Citroen expedition, Roy Ghap- 
ttiiui Andrews {in regard to fossil-hunting in Mongolia} 
and Sir Aurel Stein. Others, including two famous 
Swedes, Dr. Sven Hedin and Mr. Andersson,^ got 
round the difficulty by agreeing to the Ghinese terms 
and working in conjunction with Ghinese, 

The subject is highly controversial, with cltarge 
and counter-charge. In fact both sides to the dispute 
present a case which has its points. Tlic Chinese 
complain, and the foreigner cannot well deny, that 
caravan-loads of priceless treasures from the temples, 
tombs and mins of Chinese Turkistan have been 
carried off to foreign museums and are for ever lost 
to China. It makes “ Yoimg China" boil with 
indignation to read in the books of foreign travellers 
descriptions of how they carried off whole libraries of 
ancient manuscripts, frescoes and rehes of early 
Buddhist culture in Turkistan. And the case of the 
foreign archamlogist is equally or more convinchig 
when they argue that these priceless treasures, if not 
removed to foreign museums where they can be 
studied by the most competent of living orientalists, 
would, as like as not, have been destroyed by Moslem 
vandals, sold in the bazaars, or left to moulder away 
to notliing in the desert air. Perhaps the fairest 
verdict is one of reasonable acquittal of both sides ; 
holding^ that, while it may have been right and 
proper in tliose early days to remove the treasures to 
a safer place abroad, further removals cannot nowa¬ 
days be justified, when the Chinese national conscience 
is awakened and China at least professes the intention 
^ AutUnr (»r Chitdrtn cf tht Titbw Earth. 
naa 
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of herself safcguErding her own archsrolc^cal treasures 
from the past. 


• * * 

We did not see much of Turfan, and nothing of 
its famous ruins ; arriving early in the afternoon and 
leawng the next day. We were received by the local 
military commander, a Chinese from Manchuria, 
and the magistrate, a Turki (illustrating yet again the 
new condominium of Chincsc-Turki rule}, and were 
most comfortably quartered in a nadve house, tn 
the late afternoon we all paraded for a ride, m>'sdf, 
Colonel and Mrs. Thomson Glover, the Chinee 
commandant and Chinese and Turki notables. The 
city of Turfan, where we were staying, is purely 
Turkish, native mud houses, covered-in bazaars, 
mosques, dust and donkeys ; and many Central 
Asian types, but scarce a Chinese to be seen. A 
mile or so farther to the cast we came to the Chinese 
city, with Chinese yamens and barracks. All over 
Turkistan tlie chief places consist in this way of two 
cities, the Moslem town and near by a sort of Chinese 
eitadcl, generally called tlic “ New City ” (in Chinese 
Hsin CfCeng^ in Turki Tangi 5AaAr}. 

We visited the chief mosques and local sights, 
including the grape-drying houses, where the .seedless 
raisins, fbr which Turfan is famous, arc dried. The 
drying process consists of hanging the grapes up in 
bam-like buildings on the roofr of the houses, with 
open mud-brick walls ^ and the climate docs die 
rest. A small raisin, seedless, sweet and of delicious 
flavour, is thus produced. 

The next day w'e had only thirty miles to do to 
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reach Toksim, a smaller replica of Turfan, But 
Serat thought he knew better than the guide, and 
this proved one of the few occasions when his opinion 
was at fault. As a result we wandered off for another 
thirty miles across the stony desert to the west, bo^cd 
one of the trucks trying to cross an irrigation ditch, 
and finally bad to retrace our steps to rejoin the cart- 
road, which was very bad, but passable. 

At Toksiin we were back on the main South Road, 
from which we had diverged to visit Turfan. We 
made an early start the next morning ; our minds 
subdued and anxious ; for Serat, who always took a 
pessimistic view of things to come, had warned us of 
the obstacles ahead—tlic passage of the Toksun goige, 
tlie worst place on the whole route from Peking to 
Kashgar. In this case hk gloomy prognostications 
proved, unfortunately, only too fuUy justified. 

Our troubles began almost at once, when we broke 
through the ice of a frozen irrigation ditch just outside 
Toksun. This was a very minor mIsJortune, which 
delayed us perhaps half an hour or ao. Yet, reader, 
imagine your feelings if you met with such an accident 
in a more normal country—ahead a fair-sized stream 
of unknown depth, covered by a sheet of ice, say 
fifteen yards across ; tlie loaded truck takes it at 
speed ; crash, in the middle, the rear wheels go 
through the ice ; and the cumbrous truck is embedded 
up to the chassis frame in mud and ice ; tinie 
7.30 a.m., sun rising, temperature twenty or more 
degrees of frost. 

Twelve miles from Toksun we entered the moun¬ 
tains by a narrow gorge, with steep precipitous cliffs 
of bare rock shutting out the sun. The going, in die 
bed of a frozen stream, was bad. We passed a spring 
and camping ground, called ;Vrghai Bulak, and 
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reached a little farther on the first of the two bad 
places, a steep ascent over a sort of landslip or 
avalanche of rock, where die ravine, narrowing 
almost to a cleft, was blocked with huge boulders. 
It seemed impossible to negotiate such a place with 
loaded motor-trucks, and wc worked for some time 
on the road before making the attempt. 

There were two of these boulder-strewn rock land¬ 
slides to surmount; Serat and Chomcha drove each 
a truck, while the rest of us stood round wth picks 
and crowbars, ready to lend a hand. Both trucks 
surmounted the first place without incident. At the 
second the new truck rode triumphantly up the 
steep incline ; but, as the old one followed and 
topped the rise, I heard an ominous “ crack ” in the 
back axle, w'hich was repeated each time the rear 
wheels turned a comer or crossed uneven ground. 

It was only too apparent tliat truck Rlsti * had 
suffered mortal injury somewhere in its interior. We 
held an engineering council and debated whether we 
should camp on the spot and take the back axle down. 
But the place was drear beyond description, barren, 
gloomy mountains, neither fuel nor water, a day’s 
march from any habitation, and intensely cold. 
Moreover, the truck could, if driven slowly in a 
straight direction, still make progress, though the 
alarming “ cracks " continued round corners and on 
rougher ground j and fortunately at tins very point 
die gorge opened out into a flat valley, where the 
going was comparatively good. So wc went on, over 
the pass and down the otlier side, to reach Kumush, 
a ruined hamlet, roofless huis and serais, a few 
stunted trees and dusty, dismal-Iooldng fields. Edsel 

• So named after Mr, Edscl Ford, who Iiacl presented ii to 
Dr, Sven Hedin, sec page 35. 
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Struggled jUj cracking and groamngf and finally 
subsided, immovable and utterly collapsed, in the 
middle of the miserable little settlement. 

It was by now tlic altemoon and we set immedi¬ 
ately to work to ascertain the damage, Darkness 
was falling by the time we had removed and opened 
up die back axle ; a cascade of broken teeth and bits 
of mcml feU to the ground ; the differential gear was 
smashed to smidicreens. The " crack as the truck 
rode up die hill announced the breaking off of the 
first tooth ; and every subsequent “ crack ” anoUier ; 
it seemed a miracle diat the truck should have reached 
Kuraush in such a state ; the explanation, tliat, once 
across the pass, the road had all the way been down 

an easy slope. l j v j 

Again I cursed the faulty judgment which had led 
me to bring Edsel, instead of two new trucks. But 
there was nothing to be done ; we were completely 
dished, having in our liberal outfit of spare parts 
no extra diffcrentiaL The old truck, which had 
survived two other breakdowns, had now to ^ 
abandoned, and may for all I know he lying still in 
miserable Kumush, propped up on logs and empty 
petrol drums, disembow^ed, back*axle-less. 

* * ♦ 

We hdd a council and soon made our plans. 
Travelling with Colonel Thomson Glover was a Mr. 
Raka Ram, an Indian merchant from Kashg^i who, 
svith his baggage and impedimenta, constituted a 
considerable element in the party of the Consul- 
General, We decided to leave in iCumush Mr, Raka 
Ram and his effects, the bulk of ray petrol, and four 
of the Manchurian soldiers who composed our escort 
from Urumchi ; to proceed with the remaining Ford 
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and Colonel Thomson Glover’s Russian trucks to 
Karashar, only lOO miles away; and to send back 
from there a truck to retrieve my petrol and the 
castaways. Mr. Raka Ram most generously feU m 
at once with tlicse suggestions ; the soldiers protested 
vigorously, Fearing they were to be abandoned 
altogether. 

The night was very cold, our lodging wretched, 
and 1 felt depressed, wishing the journey over and the 
strain of waiting for the unexpected at an end. Fatal 
Toksun gorges and miserable Kumtish—what un¬ 
pleasant memories of you I bear away ! The Sin- 
deserts arc more staile and forbidding even 
than the Gobi and, in all my asiatic wanderings I 
cannot recall a more depressing resthig-place than 
dirty, ruined Rumusli. 

The work next morning was depressing, too, im- 
loading the petrol drums, repacking the surviving 
Ford, and attending to the final obsequies of the 
abandoned track. I never really liked old 
but now that it was to be left for ever stranded in 
the deserts of the Kuruk Tagh, I felt I could almost 
shed a tear over its dismembered corpse. 

We also left in Kumush aU our superfluous equip 
ment, including the kitchen stove, which we could 
do without in Sinkiang. But, had we really, the 
reader may inquire, brought with us 2,000 nulea 
across the deserts of Mongolia and Turkistmi a kite cn 
stove ? Ves j one of the most valuable items of our 
camp equipment w'as a real kitchen stove, made for 
a few dollars by a Chinese blacksmith in Suiyuan ; 
and every day, until we got to Hami, it was set up, 
complete with stove-pipe chimney, in the kitchen 
tent, where it became die hub round which the 
revolved. \\u bequeathed our stove and other odds 
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and ends we had lo jettison to the headman of 
Kumusli. 

♦ * * 

The Tokson gorges have been tiie end of manjr 
motor-trucks and cars. Both the Hardt-Citroen 
expedition^ wiili their tractors, and Sven Hedin, 
with his Fords, got through. The former took ten 
hours to do a mile. Dr, Hedin in his book ’ gives a 
graphic account of the diffi culties his trucks 
coxmtered in their passage through the gorge. Sk 
F. Younghusband also came this way, in 1B87* 
description of the road is still entirely up to date 
and the account of his passage through the Toksun 
gorge strikes a iamiliar note. Travelling by 
Sir Francis passed the night at Arghai Bulak ("a 
spring of clear cold water at the base of a cliff ”), 
and rhfn spent tlie whole of the next day, in which 
he only covered one and a half miles, in getting bis 
carl and baggage over the two bad places, where 
cliff avalanches had fallen across the gorge and 
blocked the road and stream with rocks and boulders. 
The place apparently looked much the same fifty 
years earlier.* 

♦ * * 

The next day we were up early, working on the 
trucks (rotn 6 a.Tn., in bitter cold | but it wm ten 
o’dodt before we took the road again. The going all 
the way to Karashar was fairly good, over another 
easy pass and then, hour after hour, a lor^ and 
gradual descent across tlie sandy desert, vvitfa wooded 
scrub, elm trees, patches of camel grass and culdva- 

^ Big HafS€'’s Flight. 

‘ Sec 7^ iAflrt p/ a Centiiuni, by Sir F. Younghuaband. 
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tion as we drew near to Karashar. Half-way, on 
entering Ushalc Tal, a fair-sized village, which the 
Chinese, I know not why, call Ushtala, we had to 
cross a difficult frozen stream. My heart was in my 
mouth as our truck, with its heavy extra load of men 
and goods, crashed througli tlie ice and hung for 
moments lopsidcdly in tlic stream-bed; but the 
powerful V8 engine pulled us safely through. We 
ate our midday meal in the bazaar at Ushak Tal, its 
basis Turki rolls, fresh baked, brown, crisp and of 
(leliclous flavour. Night was Just falling when we 
sighted the crenellated walls of Karashar ; a good 
day’s run of near one hundred miles. 

At Karasiiar we were back in a Tartar-Mongohan 
atmosphere. For, unlike all the other towns of 
Eastern Turkistan, Karashar is not a Turki but a 
Chinese-Mongol city, being the centre of the Torgut ^ 
Mongols, inhabiting the T’ien Shan ranges of the 
hinterland. Lying, with its Mongol population, 
astride the Great South Road of Eastern Turkistan, 
Karashar is pohdcally a more important place than 
rather down-at-heel appearance W'ould appear to 
signify. It b also famous for its ponies, reputed the 
best horseflesh in Turkistan ; and for its mushrooms, 
which arc much sought after by local Chinese 
gourmets. 

* t 

The story of the Torgut (or Kalmuck) Mongols of 
Sinkiang is one of the great dramas of Central Asian 
history. They came originally from the steppes of 
Western Mongolia and Dzungaria and in the middle 
of tlie .seventeentiv century migrated ea masse into 
Russia, where they eventually settled down on the 
^ Pronounced ToTTseul, willi Frcncli fui. 
tag 
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hanks or the Volga. A hundred years later tliey 
returned to Sinkiang in the circumstances related by 
Dc Quinccy in his famous essay on Th Revolt of tla 
Tartars. The Kalmuck Horde on the Volga had 
come to be regarded as of special value to the military 
forces of the Russian Tzars and Kalmuck cavalry 
had played an important part in the defence of 
Southern Russia against the Moslems. The Russian 
audiorities sought therefore to prevent the return of 
the Horde to Cliinese Turkisian and hundreds of 
thousands of them perished on the way. What was 
Icll of the main Horde reached Sinkiang, where they 
were well received by the Manchu Emperor of China, 
who assigned to them the pasturages on which they 
are sdll found. Their most Important centre is the 
Karashar neighbourhood, where they spend the 
summer in the ranges of the T’ien Shan and the 
winter on the shores of Bagrash Kol. 

The history of the Torgut Mongols seidcd on the 
Etsin Gol is equally remarkable. This branch of the 
Torgut tribe left Ac Volga, while Ac main Horde 
were sdll settled Acre, to make a tribal pilgrimage 
to Lhasa. On their return journey Acy found the 
^vay back through Dzungaria blocked by Ac wars of 
conquest on whidi Ac Manchu Emperors were then 
engaged. The chiclk of these aberrant Torguts 
appealed for assistance to the Manchu Emperor, who 
granted Aem the grazing grounds on Ae Etsin Gol 
where Acy still reside. These Torguts have therefore 
been separated from Ae main tribe for more than 
tw'o hunAcd years. Yet Aey are unquestionably 
recognized by all Mongols as Torguts and retain the 
language and customs of Ae Torgut Horde, 

The Torguts of Sinkiang have played but a minor 
role in tlie stormy politics of Ae past few years. 
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Tlicy seem to want only to be left alone and to avoid 
embroilment tn the condict between Moslems and 
Chinese. Unfortunately they have not been able to 
keep entirely clear. I do not remember, if I ever 
knew, the details of the story. But I think the 
former Governor Chin Shu-jen, hard pressed by Ma 
Chung-yi^, called upon the Torguis to help in the 
fight against the Moslems. Tltc Torguts refused. 
The Chinese became suspicious, invited the Toigut 
chiefs to Urumchi, and had them there assassinated. 
Tlie present Chinese administration are, I was told, 
seeking to placate the Torguts, by according to them, 
as to the Turkis in the rest of Chinese Turkistan, 
autonomy and a share in the local Government.* 

* * * 

We had now' reached the second (after the Toksun 
gorge) of the major obstacles which, as we had been 
duly warned, lie on the road between Urumchi and 
Kashgar, namely, the passage of the Karashar river, 
which flows down, swift, deep and tw'o to three 
hundred yards in width, from the Celestial Mountains, 
into a lake, the fiagrash Kol, near by. The question 
which exercises the mind of every local traveller at 
this season of the year is the freezing of the river. 
When, the river is open, it is crossed by ferry boat; 
when frozen, traffic crosses on the ice ; but for some 
weeks in spring and autumn, when the icc is breaking 
up and forming, it cannot be crossed by motor-truclu 
at all. Serat had told us how on the Sven Hedin 
expedition they had spent some days in early spring 
breaking the ice. Now, on the night when we 

^ sEcrny of tJit Tor^gut n.nd their pticscnt circuin- 

5l^iiceA h well told in Afm and Godi fn MongoHa^ by H-enning 
Ho^lundr tncmliei' oF Svon Hedin^s citpedition. 
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arrived, the river was reported to be open, hut 
forming ice. 

Our first preoccupation, hotvcvcr, was to retrieve 
my petrol and the castaways from Kumush. There 
were no motor-cars in Karashar, and the Russian 
drivers of the Amo trucks refused to make tlic double 
journey back. There was nothing for it but to 
empty our remaining Ford and send it hack. As it 
was now a race against the freezing river, Scrat and 
Chomcha set off late the same evening. Driving in 
turns throughout the night they were in Kumush by 
6 a.m., loaded the truck, ate and refreshed themselves, 
and were back again in Karashar before nightfall the 
next day. This was a wonderful performance on the 
part of the Ford and the two Mongols, close on three 
hundred miles in two days and a night; a record, I 
am sure, for Chinese Tmkistan. 

As usual Serat pulled a gloomy face, made the 
most of all the difficulties—and did the job. But his 
great effort was in vain. For on the second day, 
while I was still awaiting his return, Colonel Thomson 
Glover had taken his two trucks down to the riverside 
to crass and found the ice already packed and the 
ferry boats already frozen in. We had “ missed the 
bus ” by a single day ; and now, the Chinese said, 
we should have to wait two to three weeks, according 
to the weather, before the ice would be thick enough 
to make it safe to cross with motor-trucks This was 
another knock-out blow, and meant, it seemed, for 
me, wintering in Turkistan. 

« ilN 

The river flows just outside the walls of Karashar 
and was, when I went down to look at it, a sheet of 
ice, with foot traffic, a stream of Turki peasants and 
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their donkeys, already crossmg. On the bank a 
group of Mongol horsemen, who m camp will ride 
from tent to tent rather than walk a hundred yards^ 
contemplated the scene. In a few days, they said, 
ponies and camels, and later loaded carts, would 
cross. Near by a tent had been erected in which 
was shortly to be held the annual religious ceremony, 
presided over by the magistrate, to bless, annotmee 
or otherwise officially confirm the freezing of the river. 

We resigned ourselves to a long wait in Karashar. 
Our hosts, the Taot’^ni, a Manchurian, the magistrate, 
a Cliiiiese official of the old-rashioned type, and other 
Gliinesc and Mongol notables, did all they could to 
make us comfortable and. entertained us with the 
best, mutton and mushrooms, that Karashar could 
furnish. The local sights and interests were soon 
exhausted ; one long and dusty street, lined with 
Central Asian shops, where Mongols, Turkis, Tartars 
and Chinese jostled one another in the narrow 
alley-w'ays. 

1 had already on arrival telegraphed to Sheng- 
Tupan, asking whether he could lend another truck 
to help us on our way. Four days later the truck 
arrived, a new Ama in excellent condition, driven by 
a Russian, who turned out a real good man and more 
efficient than the majority of Chinese and Russian 
motor-drivers in Turkistan. 

llie one thing in which our Chinese hosts expressed 
their inability to help us was the crossing of the river. 
With Oriental fatalism they insisted that there was 
nothing to be done but wait. In any case, they 
could not really understand the unreasoning im¬ 
patience of the European always in a hurry. 

* * * 
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But on the fiftli day of our stay in Karashar, when 
we were thinking how to pass the time with shooting 
expeditions, a God-out-of-the-Machine arrived upon 
the scene, Serat hurst in to bring the news that a 
party of Russians with three trucks^ belonging to the 
Russian brigade from Atsn or Maralbashi, travelling 
nortli, had arrived on the river’s southern bank and 
were at work breaking a channel thro'Ugh the ice j 
A proposition we had repeatedly pressed our Chinese 
hosts to undertake and which they had declared 
impossible. But, to give the Chinese their due, the 
Russians being on the farther hank, and the ferry 
boat frozen in on our side, they had the advantage of 
being able to attach a wire hawser to the heavy barge 
and drag it, using the engines of their trucks, against 
the ice, thus greatly facilitating a formidable job. 

We all adjourned to the river and mterviewed the 
Russians, They were friendly and invited our co¬ 
operation, since our interests were identical, to gat 
the river opened. They w'anted our men to help 
and more particularly that wc should induce the 
Chinese authorities to mobilize a force of local labour. 

Soon w'c were all at work, our men, under the 
command of Serat, the Russians, and fifty local 
Turkis recruited by the magistrate. Tlte work was 
diiliciilt and rather dangerous; as the men had to 
stand oil the edge of tlic icc and break it up with 
picks and crowbars; and the stream ran deep and 
sivift. Gradually the clumsy barge was forced through 
the lengthening channel in the ice ; and, the w'eather 
being fortunately mild, new icc was slow in forming. 
By the afternoon of the third day the ferry reached 
the farther bank. The task svas finished, the river 
open—until the channel froze again ! 

The first Russian truck got across by half-past two. 
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Then there was an interlude. Our Russian friends 
pointed out, politdy but firmly, that they had cut the 
passage tlirough the ice and that a monetary contribu¬ 
tion towards expenses would be m order ; and, from 
the ensuing argument, in Ruasian, Turk! and Chinese, 
the fact emerged that they were holding up our 
passage until we paid our way. As the Russians 
were, nominally at any rate, in Chinese Government 
employ, and we were travelling under official 
auspices, we turned them tactfully onto the Taot'ai 
and the magistrate, who, fortunately, were present, 
entertaining ua with tea and cakw and melon seeds 
on the river-bank. An embarrassing situation for all 
concerned was liquidated when a bargain was struck 
at 60,000 taeb (which sounds a formidable sum hui 
was in reality the equivalent of Chinese dollars 
thirty-sixj. This being paid, by the Chinese, the 
proceedings were resumed. 

It took another three hours to get two of our four 
trucks and tlic last of the three Russian trucks across ; 
and each trip coming and going was a nen'c-racking 
affair, getting the truck on and off the ferry and then 
pushing and pulling the clumsy barge through the 
chatmel in the ice. By this time it was after 5 p.in. ; 
the sun setting behind the Celestial Mountains. The 
Russians made off, the Taai'ai and magistrate dis¬ 
appeared, and with tliem drifted away most of the 
men, no doubt forced labour, who had been helping 
to break and keep the channel open. With the 
approach of night the cold increased and the ice 
began to form again. My two trucks, the Ford and 
the new AmOf were still on the w'tong side and 1 knew 
full well that if they did not cross that night they 
would remain there until they could be driven over. 
Somehow or other we got first one and then die 
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Other on to the ferry and across ; the second one in 
darkness. I have seldom fdt more relieved than 
when the last one landed safely on the farther bank. 
There we found quarters in a Tungan, serai. 1 
dreamed that night of loaded trucks plimging tlirough 
the ice in darkness into the river’s depths. 
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CHAFFER IX 


THROUGH EASTERN TURK I STAN : 
KUCHAR, AKSU AND 
le^SHGAR 

Through tile heart of Eastern Turkistan—The KoikKc 
D arya and the Korla oasis—Kucliar—Kiail—ArrU'al in 
Aksti—Fast travelling—Crossing the Aksu river—Heavy 
sand again—Through the dead forests of the Taklama- 
kan—^Arrival In Kashgar—Description of Kashgar— 
Recent events and present dreuinstances—The British 
Consulate—^Tlie Russian Consulate and the Swedish 
Mission—Preparations for departure. 

From Karashar to Kashgar, ^ dbtance of 680 
the Great South Road passes through the heart of 
Eastern Turkistan, travelling a series of rich oases, 
Korla, Kuchar, Bai, Aksu and Maralbasbi, wliere the 
big bazaars are packed with Turkis and nowadays a 
Chinese tace is rarely seen. Now that we were clear 
of Karashar and safely across the river, we still had 
hopes of reaching Kashgar in time to cross to India 
before the passes closed ; and we drove from dawn to 
dusk and sometimes in the dark ; so that there was 
little time to see the cities and the country-side. It 
is a region Full of interest, with many picturesque and 
fascinating scenes ; and I regretted having to huny 
tltrough at such a pace. The crowds of Turkis 
thronging the bazaars, with their bearded, pear- 
shaped, Central Asian faces, a mlxtitre of the Semitic 
and the Mongol types ; becoming less Tartar and 
more Persian as one goes farther east; the men at 
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this season of the year wearing fur caps, posh teens,' 
and, one and aJl, long leather boots J the women, 
in gaily coloured clothes, wearing round hats and 
white veils wound round the head, their faces in 
the south hea^nly veiled, but farther north often not 
t'ciled at all; the traffic on the tree-lined highways 
throi^h the cultivated lands ; innumerable donkeys, 
high-wheeled, arba carts and ponies; the latter often 
spilling their riders and careering off across the fields 
as the trucks drove by; for the Turk! of the culti¬ 
vated plains, unlike tlic hill-men, Mongols, Kirghiz 
and Kazak, are not a race ofhorsetnen. An indolent 
people (compared with the mdustrious Chinese), 
their chief occupation, at least in winter-time, seemed 
to be eating and sitting in the sun. 

Strange that the Chinese should for so many cen¬ 
turies have ruled, and should still rule, this distant 
alien race ! Unlike Mongolia and Tibet, which have 
racial and cultural affinities with China, Turkistan 
seems to have no connection with the Middle King¬ 
dom. Eut the Turkis are a patient, contented and 
submissive people, made to be ruled by others. The 
few that have a knowledge of their rulers' tongue talk 
Chinese in a high-pitched, plaintive, sing-song tone 
that I soon learned to recognize—the voices of a 
subject race. The Kazak and the Kiighiz, on the 
other hand, descendants of the aticicnt Huns, have 
a more virile, warlike mien, and are no doubt less 
easily controlled. But of the three races pla’ying the 
chief r6]es in the politics of Chinese Central Asia, 
the Chinese are the rulers bom and bred, astute, 

^'rhe pojhtccn is the kncolong sheepskin coat of Centra] 
Asia, opening down the centre, unlike the Chinese ahcepikin 
robe, a warmer garment, which wraps across the front and 
fastens, Chinese fashion, at the aide, 
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superior beings, tlic Tungans the fighters, and the 
Turkis made by Providence to be the ruled. 

* * « 

After an early start from Karashar we passed 
through camel-grass steppe and out into the desert 
once again. Then w'e reached a chain of mountains 
stretching across our front, pierced by a swirling 
river of clear blue water, whidi we followed through 
a winding gorge, with farms, fields fall of partridges, 
a pleasant country-side. Leaving the river, the 
road emerges from the mountains onto the big 
Korla oasis, with level desert stretclung to infinity 
beyond. 

I was puzzled by the geography of tlic region 
through which we passed. Serat explained it. The 
river w'c had followed was the Konche Darya, which 
we had crowed at Karashar, flowing, after iu passage 
through the lake, the Bagrash Koi, into the Tarim, 
and watering route the Korla oasis. He had been 
here with Sven Hedin. Korla was the Eardicst point 
reached by the latter’s expedition on the great South 
Road. Being prevented by the civil war from going 
farther on towards Kashgar, they here turned south 
and cast into the Lop Nor country, and thence re¬ 
turned to Kansu ; a remarkable journey to have 
made \vith motor-trucks. 

We did not enter Korla, hut conrinued west across 
the desert, with a range of mountains on our right- 
hand side, passing several small oases, until we 
reached at nightfall a township called Yangihissar, 
Here we put up, having made our record journey 
for the trip, 11B miles in tlic day. 

Now that we were out to cover daily all the ground 
we could, we drove on each day till nightfall, stopping 
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wherever we might be, generally in serais, \%'hich in 
these towns of Southern Turkistan were better than 
the serais of the mined north. And we could make 
outsclvcs reasonably comfortable, with rugs and felts 
spread on the mud k'mg^ and wood fires burning 
in the open grates which nearly all the Turki liouses 
have. 

The next day we beat our record once again, 
covering 130 miles to KizU. After an early start, we 
made good progress across the level desert and 
through small oases. By 3 p.m, we had covered more 
than ninety miles, to Kuchar, the biggest bazaar we 
had yet seen on the South Road. The streets were 
so packed with Turki peasants that it was difficult 
to force a passage with the trucks. Here we were 
entertained by the Indian Aksdkal^ chief man of the 
small Indian colony. (The Aksakal arc Indians, 
appointed by the Kashgar Consulate, to represent 
in die scattered towns of Southern Turkistan the 
interests of the local Indians.) • We should have 
spent the night in Kuchar, where the Turki magistrate 
had prepared quarters in the yamen for our enter¬ 
tainment. But it was sdll early in. the afternoon, 
and we decided to continue. 

We lost our way in the maze of narrow strecis 
round the bazaar of Kuchar and it w’as after 4 p.m, 
by the time we cleared the town. The road turned 
north-west into the moun tains, eniering a gloomy 
gorge. Night overtook us as we wound our way up 
through a wild and desolate mountain region, and 1 
soon regretted leaving good quarters in Kuchar. We 
reached the pass, pitch dark and very cold. We 

^ See note on pagjc (tg, 

* AksiAd is a TurJcl word meaning “ headaian,"^ or, literaUri 
“ grey-bcanL” 
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passed some miserable hovels near the summit and 
drove on and on, down the mountain on the other 
side, the winding track illuminated by the headlights 
of the trucks. At last houses loomed out of the dark¬ 
ness, dogs barking, people’s voices. We arrived in 
Kml, a bazaar village, and found comfortable 
lodging. 

Near Kizil there are famous cave temples and 
early Buddhist archa:»)logical remains, which have 
been explored and ransacked by European scholars. 
But we had no time to visit them, and daybreak saw 
us on the road again. For the third day in succession 
we broke our record, covering on this day 139 miles 
to Aksu. We passed through a succession of oases, 
watered by the Muzart river, including the town of 
Bai. We had by now learned to expect bad going 
in the culdvatcd lands, owing to the frequent streams 
and irrigation ditches ; and we were glad when, 
after sixty miles, the road entered desert hills again, 
narrow dehles, open desert slopes and sandstone 
gorges; with finally a steep descent into the plains 
at Kara Yulgun. We still had forty miles to do across 
the desert, and were again benighted, before reaching 
first Old, and then New Aksu; where, finding no 
serai or quarters ready for us, we descended on the 
Taofaif a bearded Turki who received his unexpected 
guests with every courtesy, My camp-bed was set 
up in die office of the yamen. Our host the Taat'ait 
stout of figure, rubicund, and wearing a halo of black 
beard, invited me to dinner, apologizing for the fare, 
prepared at short notice, I remember that the meal 
began with a heap of soft-boiled eggs, to be eaten 
somehow with the fingers. But it was late and I 
was very hungry and managed quite a few, with 
vrell-bakcd Turki bread and sweet, fresh milk. The 
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Turki Parc is for the European more palatable than 
wayside C-hiaese food. 

* * * 

From Karasliar to Aksu we liad covered 387 miles 
in three days. I do not suppose that anyone has 
travelled at such a pace in Chhieae Turkistan before. 
By this time we had lePt the two Russian trucks with 
Colonel Thomson Glover^s party far behind. But the 
Am loaned to me was running well. Its Russian 
firiver seemed to have become infected by our haste 
and on more than one occasion it was he, rather 
than Serat or myself, who urged us forward in the 
dark. Whether because it was a new machine, or 
because it had a better driver, this truck howled 
along wth never a hitch, like no other Amo we had 
met in Turkistan. 

« 

At Aksu we had left only 300 miles to reach Kash¬ 
gar. But on this stretch sand again became an 
obstacle I and we ceased to break our daily records 
and were well saLished to cover the remaining distance 
in three days. 

We had also one more major obstacle to cross, 
the Aksu river, which we reached four miles beyond 
the city walls, flowing in many channels in a stony 
bed a mile or so in width. We drove through several 
minor foot-deep channels before we came to the main 
stream, a green, snow-fed river, swirling along at a 
tremendous pace. Like the Konche Darya at Kara- 
shar, it flows from the glaciers of the T’ien Shan to 
join ^e Tarim in the great central desert of Southern 
Turkistan. There was a bridge, a ramshackle con¬ 
trivance built for the local ox-carts, It seemed mad¬ 
ness to drive a loaded truck across. But we Impressed 
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thirty Turlds from some passing carts, built up the 
bridge and its approaches with planks, stones and 
faggots, and got the Ford truck safely over. The Amo 
could not climb the rise and had to be unloaded and 
towed empty up the ramp. Again my heart was in 
my mouth, as the bridge swayed and trembled under 
its unaccustomed load. But at last, alter three hours* 
delay, both irucb were landed on the farther side. 

By midday we had only covered twenty miles, 
along a pleasant trec'iined highway through culti¬ 
vated fields. Then in the afternoon we entered a 
vast desert and spun along in splendid style ; so that 
when the sun was going down we had covered nearly 
eighty miles, fn the middle of the desert wc drove 
through an empty town, called Old Chilan, a weird 
and eerie spot, completely lifeless, the mud houses, 
mosques and city walls crumbling to dust. Appar¬ 
ently the water supply bad failed and the inhabitants 
had moved out—an epitome of tlic history of many 
Central Asian cities. 

But the going was too good to last, and in the 
evening, just as darkness feU, we reached a region of 
soft sand, amid a forest of dead desert trees. For ten 
miles we stuck and stuck again. Not since the Gobi 
had we had such digging, with frequent recourse to 
all the artifices, with spades and jacks and ropte-mats, 
we had learned to use. At last we reached a village, 
^akka Kuduk, where we subsided, tired and hungry, 
into a serai for the night. 

I recall on this day’s journey the dust crossing the 
desert, each truck enveloped in a pall; the /w/di,* 

^ The desert roads af Sinkiadg are of^n marked by these 
ancient beacon towera, called by the tiaiivcs poimt erected at 
int^al* which, I should judge, were intended to represent ten 
Cliincsc li (three tdilcs), Tile tnivclJer ini^uirin^ the distance of 
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ancient beacon towers, wluch lined the tradi across 
the desert; and a dead donkey, newly deceased, 
lying by the road, already partly disembowelled, and 
two huge vultures sitting by, gorged with meat and 
guts; in a short space the donkey would be clean 
skeleton, like the innumerable other skeletons which 
mark the desert trails of Turkistan, 

• # » 

The next day was another liard one, with much 
spade-work in heavy sand. For houra we coiled 
through desert forest, where the line white dust lay 
ankle and knee deep along the track. We were now 
skirting the edge of the great central desert of Chinese 
Turkistan (the Taklamakan), where the atmosphere 
is shrouded in dust haze and the sun is rarely 
At Tumchuk, caUed Chiu T’ai (" Nin^ Stage ) 
by the Chinese, where we lunched offTurki bread, ti\c 
going for a time improved. Queer rocky mountains, 
apparently isolated groups, loomed in and out of the 
dust haze. And so to Maralbashi, bazaar day, and 
packed with people. 

We left Maralbashi with a flying start by a good 
road at 4 p.m., hoping to do another fifty miles on 
the way to Kashgar. But ten mfles out we were 
again struggling in heavy sand, threading our way 
through the dead poplars and cluir*ps of tainarisk*^ 

hia journey asfci, “ How many po£m to such-atid-surh a place ?” 
They servwit 1 fluppose, as milestones and beacon towra, ibr 
the transmissioji of news and mesaagea across the eJeserf* ibc 
same beacon towers art found on the did highways of Kaittu 
Province, leading to SinbLang. The Chiiiwe call them p'aiht ai, 

" gun^platforms.^^ _ 

i Sir Aurel Stein gives the following descnptjoii of tius region 
of dead .nnd dying farcat, the mne i^unditig the ^test 
desert of the world, the Taklamakan, in Southerd Turloitan. 

Whellier the travdkr enters U irym the oaaw, or from the 
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On Friday morning, November ag, we left the 
hamlet of Chnrga in the dark at 5 a,m., detertnined 
to cover on that day the 130 miles stiE separating 
us from our journey's end, Kashgar. For two hours 
we drove through the sandy desert in the dark, 
threading our way through the ghostly forest of 
dead trees. Then, with the dawn, out into more 
open country, and on and on across a bleak anH 
dreary desert plain. The road here was very bad, 
and, in our impatience to get on, we committed the 
unforgivable offence against the laws of desert motor¬ 
ing by driving too f^t over the bumpy ground. 
With seventy miles to go tlierc was a " crack *' and 
one of the leaves of a front spring had gone ; the first 
and only mishap to the surviving Ford, which 
otherwise Jiad not suffered so much as a puncture all 
the way. We had the spare pan, but replacing it 
would have meant an hour or two^s delay ; so wc 
bound the broken leaf with wire and rope and drove 
on towards Kashgar. 

We reached the outskirts of the big Kashgar natk 
at Yangi-abad In the middle of the afternoon. From 
here on the road was good and wc bowled along, 
passing Faisabad, a district city, with only forty miles 
to go, as the day was drawing in. On and on, soon 

jungle bells along ihc river-beds, he first passes tlirough a zone 
widi desert vegetation, mostly in the shape of tamarishs^ wild 
poplars or reeds, surviving amidst low drift sand. A peoiliar 
feature of this zone consists of the tamarisk cones, hllloda of 
conical form and often closely packed together. Tlic slow but 
constant accunutladon of drift sand around tartuirisk growth 
bax in the course of oentuiin! built them up to heights reaching 
fifty feet Of tnoiE. Further out in the Taklaniakan there emerge 
from tlic dunes only shnvelJcd and bleached trunks of trees, 
dead lor ages.” — -On Aneitnt Ctnlfttl Asian Trcftf, by Sir Aurcl 
Stein. 
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in the dark again ; over some doubtful bridges, but 
in the dark we could not $ce how bad they tvcrc; 
with every now and then a “ crack ” from the front 
spring, the leaves of which were gradually collapsing, 
Tlirough Ivashgar New City, which is the Chinese 
citadel, and for a few more miles do>vn a broad high 
road, until at 7 p,in, we drove up tired and hungry, 
just as the spring finally collapsed, at the hospitable 
gates of Chini Bagh ^ outside the walls of old Kashgar, 

* * • 

We had travelled the last 680 miles, from Karasbar 
to Kashgar, in six days—good going for motor travel 
in Chinese Torkistan, The distance, by Ford speedo¬ 
meter, from Suiyuan to Kashgar was 2,^3 miles. 
My diary showed that we had covered this distance 
in thirty-eight travelling days—our shortest daily run 
eight miles, tlic longest one hundred and ihii'ty-nine. 
Willi proper organir^ation and reasonable luck I would 
hack myself to do the journey from Peking to Kashgar 
in under diirty days. By camel caravan and cart one 
w'ould expect to be anything from three to six months 
on the road. 

My surviving Ford truck could claim the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first motor vehicle to be driven 
through from the Chinese border to Kashgar. The 
next morning we changed the broken spring and a 
few days later handed it over, washed and brushed 
up and as good as new, to its new owner, the Consul- 
General, 

* * * 

Urumchi, a Chinese Tartar city of the north, may 
be—and is—supreme politically in Sinkiang ; but 

1 The n?iTTir Jbr the Britiah Camilla te-General at Kasligar. 
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KasJigar is the true capital of Eastern Turkistan * 
offering die Asiatic traveller arriving from the bleak 
and dusty deserts of the north all the attractions of 
a great metropolis. The shops display a big variety 
of goods (with, it must be admitted, a preponderance 
of the products of the Soviet Uftion) j the houses, 
gardens, mosques and fruits arc amount the best in 
Central ,Asia ; and living is easy and still marvel¬ 
lously cheap. Above all the atmosphere is friendly 
and comforting and without the dark and sinister 
undercurrents that pervade Urumchi. Tlie street 
scenes in Kashgar Old City are picturesque and 
colourful, mraques and bazaars, veiled women, 
Turkis and Central Asian types. The climate seemed 
to me much the same as that of Northern Cliina and 
Peking,^ ranging from zero Fahrenheit in winter-dmc 
to loo in the summer ; the only drawback, the dust 
haze, which obscures the view and sometimes the 
sun. 

If you look up Kashgar on a Chinese map you will 
not find it; but in its place Shu-fu and Shu-lo, 
which arc the names of the Chinese Hsisn, or districts, 
administered from Kashgar Old and New Cities 
respectively. All over Sinkiang the same confusion 
of Chinese and Turld names prevails. Thus the 
Turkis call Harm Kutnul ; and the Chinese always 
refer to Urumchi as TUiwa, It is often a problem 
for the foreign cartographer to know which name to 
place upon his map ; for even the smallest hamlets 
along the post roads have separate Chinese and Turki 
names. 

Kashgar has been through stormy times during the 
past five years. The story reads like a tale of the 
Arabian Nightst or a nightmare of Turkistan. When 
the Mohammedan rebellion reached the south of 
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Sinldang, aU the Moslem races, Turkis, Tungam, 
Kirghiz and Tajiks, combined to sweep away the 
thin veneer of Chinese rule. A Turki from Tobun, 
with tlie romantic name of Timur, led for a white a 
native Moslem party, in alliance with the Kii^hiz, 
under one Usman Ali, and the Amirs of Khotan. 
There was talk of the establishment of an Islamic 
Republic, based on Kashgar. But Timur was no 
Yakub Beg, He fell foul of the Kirghiz, chased 
Usman Ali and his wild hill-men from Kashgar, and 
was himselF, on his way back, attacked and decapi¬ 
tated by Tungan soldiery. This started a new war 
between Tnrkis and Tungans. For some months 
during 1933 the Turlds hdd and administered in a 
muddled sort of way Kashgar Old City and the oasis ; 
while the Tungans, a mere handful in numbers, were 
besieged in the New City, the Chinese military citadd, 
a few miles off. The Tungans were outnumbered 
many dmes ; but it takes more courage than the 
average Turki has to tackle a Ttmgan in his lair, and 
the Turlds could make no impression on die Tungan 
stronghold. 

Early in 1934 Ma Chung-ying and the main Tungan 
army, defeated by the Chinese and their Russian 
allies in the north, arrived in Kashgar, relieved the 
Ttmgan force besieged in the New’ City, drove out 
the Turlds and set up a Tungan Government. 

It was in this fighting between Tungans and Turlds 
in February, 1934, that the British Consulate was 
attacked and suffered several casualties, including 
Mrs. TliomBon Glover, who was shot dirough the 
shoulder by a Tungan bullet. This unfortunate affair 
was, however, witliout political significance; the 
Tungan soldiery, ill-disciplined, pursuing the fleeing 
Turlds, ran amok. 
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A lew montlis later the victorious army from 
Urumchi, Russians, Maticliurians and Turkis, ar- 
lived upon the scene. The Tuiigam, who could 
chase Clilnese and Turlds round the province, would 
not face the Russians and retreated without a figlit 
to JChotan and the south j while Ma Chung-ying 
himself made terms with tiie local Russian Consulate 
and withdrew, a refugee, to Soviet territory. These 
events brought to a close the Moslem rebellion in 
Kashgaria. 

When wc reached Kashgar Chinese rule had long 
been rc-cstablished and was exercised locaUy by a 
triumvirate, representing the usual condominium of 
Chincse-Turki rule ; a Chinese general and Taofai, 
both from Manchuria, and a Turk! general command- 
ing the Turki troops ; all three outwardly on good 
terms with one another j but under tight control 
from Urumchi. Only a few marches away, holding 
the southern oases and Khotan, up to the Yarkand 
river, were the Tungans, under the command of 
another Ma, General Ma Ho-aan, a Kansu relative of 
Ma Cliung-ying*’ Negotiations for a peaccfnl settle¬ 
ment were said to be in progress; but with the 
Chinese these diplomatic dealings t^e a long, long 
time. 

I fancy that the Turkis welcomed the return of 
Chinese rule. Chinese methods are not ours, and 
Chinese rule in Sinkiang has been freely criticized 
by foreign travellers in Turkistan, accustomed to 
other standards. But, by and large, the Chinese 
mandarins have a genius of their owi for colonial 
administration; and the Turki peasant probably 

^ Mast of the leading Moslems of Ransu Province, the home of 
the Tnngaiis, have for ihcir family name the Chinese chiiractcr 
AlOf meaning “ Hone.” 
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fares better under a Chinese regime tlian under 
nadve Muslein rule. 

Of the triumvinite comprising the local Govern¬ 
ment, General Liu Pin was the Chinese commandant 
in charge of the Manchurian troops which had reached 
Kashgar From Urumchi in the summer of i 934 ‘ 
General Liu was somewhat of a local character, 
raucous of voice from much haranguing of troops, a 
powerful drinker and a cheery host. Having served 
in the Manchurian Army in Peking and Shanghai, 
he was relatively cosmopolitan in his outlook, and had 
done his best since his arrival in Kashgar to oil the 
wheels of official intercourse. Mr. Hsu Lien, the 
Taot'aif anotlier Manchurian, was by contrast quiet 
and reserved. He had been a professor in one of the 
Peking universities and lacked the weight and experi¬ 
ence of the old-time Chinese mandarin. He seemed 
rather lost in liis strange surroundings. Chinese 
Turkistan is suffering at present, owing to the strained 
relations between Urumchi and Nanking, from a lack 
of experienced officials. The third member of the 
triumvirate was General Mahmoud, commanding the 
Turk! troops. 1 recall liim as a stout and friendly 
figure, a merchant or land-owner from Turfan, who 
had become by force of circumstance a Turki general 
in the Chinese service. 

* * * 

At Kasligar my route converged with that followed 
fay Mr. Peter Fleming and Mademoiselle MailJart on 
their remarkable journey earlier in the same year j 
when, coming from the Tsaidam and crossing die 
Altyn Tagh, they slipped unobtrusively into Soutliem 
Sinidang and passed tbi'ough the sonthern oases and 
Tungan-controlled territory to Kashgar, They saw 
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Chintee Turkistan mainly through Tungan spectacles. 
Oil my Journey, on the other hand, I and iny party 
passed through the length and breadth of Sinkiang, 
but were all the time in Chinese-controlled territory ; 
and, speaking as we did only Mongol and Chinese, 
we saw what we observed mainly through Chinese 
eyes. 

♦ * * 

The British Consulate-General at Kashgar, founded 
many years ago by Sir George Macartney of the 
Indian Ser^-ice, is a fine establishment. The Consul- 
General house, an imposing building, stands in an 
ample compound, more like a Legation than a Con¬ 
sulate, housing the offices and staff, a doctor, Chinese 
and Indian secretaries, TurH orderlies and Hunza 
scouts. The lay-out is attractive, gardens and tcy- 
races overlooking the Kashgar river. Like many 
otltcr weary Central Asian travellers, we found here 
rest, hospitality and recreation. 

The foreign community comprises the stalls of the 
British and Russian Consulates and Swedish mission, 
the colony of Indian merchants, Russians in the 
service of the Chinese Government, and occasional 
wanderers from Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan or other 
country of the nearer Last. Tlie isolation is extreme j 
I can recall no other British Consulate which is, in 
time and difficulties of travel, so far away. 

The Russian Consul-General, Monsieur Tcrkulov, 
an agreeable gentleman of Tartar origin, also main¬ 
tains a large establishment; taking, however, second 
place to his colleague at Urumchi. The Russian 
Consulate at Kashgar, established under the early 
Sino-Russian Treades, ante-dated the British by many 
years. When the latter appeared upon the scene 
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keen rivalry prevailed between the two establish¬ 
ments ; die more so in that the Manchii-nilcd Chma 
of those days was very sick and her survival far frotn 
certain. Then, after the Bolshevik revolution, the 
Russian Consulate disappeared, and the field was for 
some years left to the British Coiistil-GeneraL Since 
the re-establishment of the Russian Consulate the 
position for the British Representative has not been 
easy. For the Russians are geographically at a great 
advantage in Chinese Turkistan. British interests in 
Sinkiang arc best served by the contmuance of 
Chinese rule i and British policy has always sought 
to work for that end and to oppose the undue growth 
of Russian influence. In the days of the Tzars the 
Russians pressed hard on Chinese Turkistan. Tlie 
new Russia of the Soviet seems also to be exercising 
pressure, of a difTcreni and more elusive kind, but 
none die less effective. 

The Swedish Mission, like the China Inland Mis¬ 
sion in Urumchi, lias an honourable record of many 
years of philanthropic, medical and missionary work 
to its credit in Kashgar. These arc the only two 
protestant missionary sociedes laljonring in the infer¬ 
tile soil of Moslem Turkistan. The marches of Mon¬ 
golia and China arc the particular preserve of dte 
Scandinavian missionaries in Eastern Asia. The 
traveller from the Chinese border to Kashgar will, 
therclbre, as like as not, find a Swedish missionary at 
each end of his journey of 3,000 miles. The Scan¬ 
dinavians seem to have a natural afimity for Mongolia 
and Turkistan where the names of Larson, Sven 
Hedin, Haslund, Norin, Soderbom, and Gunnar 
Andersson adorn the records of travel and research. 

♦ * ♦ 
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I arrived in Kashgar on November 29, December 
J had been fixed in my time-iabJe as the latest date 
on which to leave for India before the route was 
closed by snow. But the last lap of the journey 
called for considerable preparations, The trucks 
could go no farther, and it was necessary to organize 
a caravan. 

Then four or five day's after my arrival I feU ill, 
lor the first and only time on the journey. We 
were entertained to dinner by the local triumvirate, 
Generals Liu Pin and Mahmoud and Hsii Taoi'ai ; 
die usual Gluncse banquet, with much good Ibod and 
wine, speeches and Turki music j of all of wliich 1 
have but a hazy recollection, For after I got home 
that night I was stricken with a local fever, and 
spent some days in bed, running a high temperature. 
I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to Colonel 
and Mrs. Thomson Glover, Mr. Barlow, the Vice- 
Consul, and die doctor for their kind attention. 

The fates seemed to conspire against my getting 
home tliat winter. But on December 8 the fever left 
me, and I struggled, weak and wobbly, out of bed, 
and resumed die interrupted preparations for the 
road. 

The duties of my Mongol-Ghinese motor staS* had 
now to be recast. Serai became caravan-bashi, leader 
of the caravan, in which position lie acquitted himself 
as efficiently as in that of head mechanic ; Chomcha, 
master of the horse, and my chief assistant on the 
march ; while Kuo Sliu-ming, the Chinese chauffeur, 
carried on as secretary and accountant of our ircasury, 
consisting now of rupee notes and silver and loads 
of Kashgar paper money. The latter, to increase 
the general currency confusion, has an entirely differ¬ 
ent value to the Urumclii notes. 
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We hired a caravan of ponies, at the rate of Kashgar 
taels 2,too (about Rupees 35) per pony, to take us 
from Kashgar to Gilgit. The Mongols, Serat and 
Chomcha, bom to the saddle, were quite at home with 
the Turki ponies. The Chinese rode as Chinese do, 
making a virtuej>r nece^ty. We laid in a stock of 
Kashgar eatable, overhauled our sheepskins, and 
bought for each man a pair of snow goggles, a local 
saddle and a pair of felt-lined Turki boots. None of 
us could speak the language, and Colonel Thomson 
Glover was good enough to loan me the services of 
Hafiz, one of the Turki orderlies from the Consulate, 
to accompany us as guide and interpreter to Gilgit; 
and, culminating kindness, he sent the Consulate 
doctor with me as far as Tashkurgan in case my 
fever should return. 


GHAFl'ER X 


WINTER JOURNEY ACROSS THE PAMIRS 

Routes fhioi Turkiatan to India—The Leh and GUgit 
roads—^Departure from Kashgar—Old Bceko, the man 
from Uunza—Taahmalik—^The Ghez Defile—Pamir 
lakes—Snow mountains, Kongur and Muztaghata— 
Taihkuigan, the farthest Chinese town—Paik and Rus¬ 
sianized Tajiks—Hardshtps and cold—Lopgaz—Cross¬ 
ing the Mintaka Pass—Hindustan at last. 

The main caravan road from TurkJstan to India 
leads from Yarkand over the Karakoratn via Leh 
to Srinagar in Kashmir* It is one of the most 
didicult trade routes in the world, across the desert 
ranges of the Ktm Lun and Karakoram by passes 
sixteen, seventeen and eighteen thousand feet above 
the sea, a region of extreme desolation, where 
travellers and pack animals tiie of starvation and 
hardship. Nevertheless, a steady dribble of trade 
crosses this tremendous mountain barrier during the 
summer months. 

The alternative route across the Chinese Pamir and 
down the Hunza valley to Gilgit is more direct and 
is the natural line of communication between India 
and Turkistan. The frontier pass on the Gilgit road 
is only 15,500 feet above the sea. Otving to scarcity' 
of supplies and political dlflicuMes, the Gilgit route, 
which for some marches runs parallel to and close 
by the Russian frontier on the Pamirs, has hitherto 
been mainly used as an ofricial road linking the 
British Consulate at Ka^igar with India. Like 
many other Asian trails, it is for hundreds of miles 
not so much a road as a direct]' or through the moun- 
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tains j until one reaches Hunza, where it becomes 
a narrow footpath, a loot or so in widthlodged in 
the mountain-side. It is a month’s journey from 
Kashgar across tlic Chinese Pamir and Karakoram 
and do^vn the Hunza valley to Gilgit ; and thence 
another fortnight's march across the HiniaJaya to 
Srinagar and the ntotor roads and railways of India, 
hut the stages itre short, sumeiimcs less than twelve, 
and seldom over twenty, miles per day. 

Both routes arc properly open only in the summer 
and autuiuii, from May or June to October or 
November, though tlie Consulate mail nitmers manage 
somehow or otlier to get through ah the year round. 
We travelled as far as Gilgit in midwinter, arriving 
tliere on January 9 ; but it was tlie coldest journey I 
have ever made, and beyond Gilgit tlie passes across 
the Himalaya on the main road to Srinagar were 
impassable and blocked by snow. 

Such are tlie roads linking Chinese Turkistan with 
India. Anyone who has travelled them will realize 
to the full the physical obstacles which handicap the 
trans-frontier trade. The Gilgit road, by which we 
travelled, is the sliorter and, 1 believe, somew'hat the 
less arduous, of the two. But it would require a 
considerable expenditure to make it and maintain it 
as a decent track for caravans. The Government of 
India would no doubt be ready to do something on 
the Indian section of llic road if the Cliincsc Govern¬ 
ment would co-operate by doing the same on their 
side of the frontier pass. But in Chinese-controlled 
territory trading caravans have from time imme¬ 
morial been left to find their own way as brat they 
can ; and all over the old Chinese Empire strings of 
pack animals arc year in and year out struggling, 
slipping and clambering over mountain trails which 
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in Other lands would be left to the hunter and the 
mountaineer. 


« 

We left Kashgar on December 9, eight days behind 
my time-table. I rode a little rat of a Turin pony, 
selected on account of its ability to amble. The 
Chinese and most other Asiatics always choose a 
good ambler for a long journey and 1 have learned 
by experience to do the same. However good a 
pony may be, it is fatiguing day after day to ride 
an animal that has no pace between a slow walk and 
a trot. My tittle Turki marc could trip along at 
four or five miles an hour and carried me splendidly 
until she got footsore in the stony Hunaa valleys. 

We began with three short marches across the 
Kashgar plain to Tashmalik, a village at the fool of 
the mountains. It seldom rains or snows in Kashgar, 
but we always seemed to begin our journeys in 
unusual weather and it was snowing most of the 
way to Tashmalik. It was easy travelling, and each 
night we put up in a good Turki house, with wood 
fires burning in open grates ; tlic only drawback 
the absence of windows ; or rather windovvs furnished 
only with wooden shutters ; so that one had to choose 
between darkness and cold. 

We were a large party on the march ; myself and 
my Chinese and Mongols, all of whom I had under¬ 
taken to repatriate via India \ the Turkis in cliarge 
of the ponies ; die doctor from tlic Consulate, who 
accompanied me as far as Tashkurgan ; Hafiz, one 
of the Consulate orderlies ; and last but not least 
old Beeko. The latter had been introduced to me 
in Kashgar as die Mir of Hunza's representative at 
Tashkurgan, the Chinese frondcr town on the Pamirs. 
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I had not then grajtiKd his identity or importance. 
But when I found him riding with me on the road, 
I learned diat he was accompanying me, on the 
Mir*s orders, all tlic way to Hun/a, Beeko was a 
wizened old man of Hunza, riding a wiry, tireless 
little hill pony ; he was always at hand when he 
was wanted, leading the way over the bad places 
and finding wrays and means of surmounting the 
difficulties and obstacles of the road. His services 
were invaluable ; and from the day we left Kashgar 
to that on w'hich we reached Gilgit it was he who 
arranged all the details of the march and our accom¬ 
modation and supplies of food and fuel at every 
3topping-p] ace. 

At Tashmalik we entered the mountains by a 
stony valley, contracting higher up into the Ghez 
defde and leading from the plains of Turkistan to 
the plateau country of the Pamirs. (This route by 
the Ghez defile b only used in winter ; in summer¬ 
time it is impassable owing to the deptli of water in 
the stream and a less direct route pic the Chichikllk 
pass is followed to Tasldturgan.) The journey now 
became more arduous, the stages longer and the 
going worse. A pale sun shone through the snowy 
mbt, but it was very cold : zero at night-time and 
the maximum fourteen degrees Fahrenheit during the 
day. The path was one of those aggravating Asiatic 
traib along a river-bed, endlessly crossing and re- 
crossing the partly frozen stream. Every crossing 
was an adventure, as the ponies had to step off the 
ice on the edge of the stream into the torrent, and 
stumble, girth-deep, through the racing, icy water 
amongst the rocks and botddcrs in the river-bed. 
The ponies soon became festooned with lumps of ice 
and our feet and stirrups ice-bound. Some yak we 
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met coming down the road were a mass of tinkling 
iciclesj an extraordinary sight. 

It took us all day to cover the twenty-one miles to 
Tokaij a hut and some rather miserable Kirghiz 
yuriSj surrounded by high craggy mountains Inoming 
tlirough the snow and mist. Our luggage was encased 
in ice and had to be thawed out before we could open 
up the bags and bedding. This was the first of 
many cold and cheerless camps. 

Then on, the next day, another sixteen miles to 
Ghez, a group of mud huts and two yurts pitched 
for our recepdonj under the shadows of gigantic 
slopes of rock and snow. Each night while we were 
on the Pamirs we slept in these Kirghiz yuris, the 
same round tents of felt, built on a wooden frame¬ 
work, as are used by the Mongols, and in Sinkiang 
by the Kirghiz and Kazak, from the confines of 
Manchuria right across Asia to the Kalmuck setde- 
ments in European Russia. 

From Ghez one enters die long and stony defile, 
hemmed in by towering walb of rock and snow, 
which leads up onto the flat, open valleys of the 
Pamirs, We were warned to prepare for a hard 
day’s j'ourney and made an early start in the dark. 
Dawn broke and the day wore on as we wound our 
weary way up through the rocky defile against a 
bitter wind. At every turn one hoped to see the 
end ; only to find anotlicr reach between the moun¬ 
tain walls where the wand seemed to blow ever colder 
than in the last. Two ponies fell over a precipice 
into the stream below i miraculously, as it seemed 
to me, no harm was done ; but for the baggage 
train an hour's delay. In places there were glaciers, 
and peaks of ice and snow towering above the rocky 
clifis ; but the going was too arduous to afford 
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opporitmity for enjoyment of the scenery. At last, 
in the early afternoon, we reached the head of the 
valley, flatter and more open country, and a lake, 
called Bulun Kol, backed by snow mountains. Here 
there was an old Chinese fort, Langt’ai. My spirits 
rose, until, arriving, we found it ruined and unin¬ 
habited, and had to continue for another hour or 
two to a Kirghiz encampment at the farther end of 
Bulun Kol. 

We got in soon after 5 p.ra., having been nearly 
twelve hours on the road. This march through the 
Ghez defile in the bitter wind remains in my memory 
as one of the coldest and hardest day's journey I 
have ever made. Most of the way I rode my pony 
wrapped in my Mongol sheepskin robe ; for at that 
altitude, 12,000 feet above the sea, I found it impos¬ 
sible to walk in all the clothing, woollies, leather 
waistcoat, coat and sheepskin robe, that I found 
it necessary to wear. We had to wait another three 
hours before our baggage train arrived, seated in 
the Kirghiz yurt and drinking hot bowls of milk, 
than which nothing could be more comforting. 

* * j» 

We had now reached the Chinese Pamir, a region 
of fiat valleys resembling the plateau country of 
Tibet, across which we were to travel, at an average 
elevation of 12,000 feet above die sea, for another 
eight marches to the Indian frontier. 

1 had so often read about the Pamirs that I was 
glad to have this opportunity of seeing diem at last. 
What traveller, indeed, but would wish to visit once 
before he dies this far-famed region, the Roof of 
Asia, where the Hindu Kush, Kun Lun and Kara¬ 
koram ranges meet and the fronders of China, rnriia, 
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R iiwia and Afghanistan adjoin ; a region replete 
with tlic romance of Central Asia ; its place-names 
conjuring up visions of down-like table-lands, mispalt, 
wild hill-men, Kirghiz nomads, Russian intrigues, 
Cossacks and Chinese mandarins. I Ibund tlic reality 
much like the picture I had formed from books ; 
except that the moimtaiiis were higher and tlic 
valleys more desolate and barren than 1 had expected. 
But most of the travellers, whose stories I had read, 
crossed the Pamirs in the summer and described 
green pastures, flowers, and the pleasures of camp 
life on these open table-lands. In mid-winter it was 
a very different scene, a barren, snow-besprinkled 
waste, colder than anything 1 had yet experienced ; 
and biting winds that seemed alwa’j'S to be blo\ving 
in one’s face. 

For the next ten days, until we crossed the frontier 
into India, our main preoccupation was concerned 
with fhel. The fuel of the Pamirs ia the most unsatis¬ 
factory I know, Argols (yak dung) are scarce and 
one is mainly dependent for firewood on a miserable 
sort of desert scrub, w'hich bums, roots and all, like 
straw ; so that the fire, lit under the roof-hole in 
the centre of the tent, has constantly to be replenished. 
It becomes a contest, often unequal, between the 
heat and smoke engendered by the fire and the 
cold percolating through the roof-hole above one’s 
head. Outside the tent the thermometer registered 
at many of our Pamir camps anything from zero to 
twenty degrees or more below. Foci, fire and cold ; 
there was little opportunity in camp to think of any¬ 
thing else ; and it became one’s constant care to 
see til at there was an adequate supply of brushwood 
roots and to feed them condnuously to the consuming 
flames. 
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Yet even In these unpromising conditions old Liu 
Kuo-yi, my Chinese cook from Suiyunn, continued 
to produce his savoury stews of mutton, vegetables 
and fat; and these evening mcak, and the good 
Kirghiz milk, were the bright spots to which one 
looked forward through the cold and weary day. 

+ * ♦ 

Leaving Bulun Kol the next momiiig it was very 
cold, but the sun shone and the wind mercifully 
dropped until the afternoon■ We travelled fast across 
the plain, along the shores of lakes ; on our left hand, 
a huge glittering mass of snow and ice, which from 
the map I identiiicd as Kougur, whose peaks rise 
25,000 feci above the sea. We slept that night at a 
Kirgliiz encampment on the shores of Basi Kol, 
where I enjoyed the best night's lodging 1 met with 
on tlic Pamirs. Usually we slept in yurts erected 
specially for our reception and therefore lacking the 
warmth and comforts of a Uved*m dwelling-place. 
But at Biisi Kol I and the doctor lodged in the head¬ 
man's tent, ’Well furnished with chests, felts and rugs, 
where a young Kirghiz tended the fire of brushwood 
and even added argolSj, and two lambs disported 
themselves in the comer by the door, 

Then wc reached mighty Muztaghata, “ The Father 
of Snow Mountains,” 24,000 Feet in height, an 
enormous hump of snow blocking the valley’s farihcr 
end. There were many horns of evh poli lying 
round, near a camping ground called Subasbl, 
“ Head of die Waters,” a familiar place-name in 
Turkistan. A horrible wind got up, bitterly cold, 
though blowing from the south, which is, it seems, 
llic prevailing wind direction, as the teal openings 
arc generally sited north. 
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We crossed an easy passj the first since leaving the 
plains of Turkistan, across a shoulder of Muztagh- 
ata. From the sximinit there were wonderful close- 
up views of the snows and glaciers of the mighty 
mountain, which on this side exhibited enormous 
fissures, as though rent asunder by some gigantic 
upheaval in the childhood of the world. 

That night we spent at Kara Su, below the pass ; 
a wretched encampment of one Kirghiz family, 
where we made shift in an uncomfortable camp with 
an inadequate supply of brushwood fuel. In this 
as in most of the Pamir camps it was too cold at 
night-time to undress, while washing was reduced to 
a minimum or less. Preparations for the night were 
simple j leidng the brushwood fire go out, drawing 
the felts across the roof-hole of the tent, and crawling, 
fully clad, into one’s sheepskin sleeping-bag. 

From Kara Su we dropped s,ooo feet to Tagarma, 
where there arc cultivated fields, scattered mud 
houses and a few straggling trees ; and, after a warmer 
night, or, rather, a night less cold, we followed the 
Tagarma river through a gorge and reached the 
Pamir metropolis of Tashkurgan. The Chinese 
magistrate and a group of wild-looking Tajiks met 
us on the road and entertained me with tea and 
mutton in a Kirghiz lent; and then on to the village, 
an oasis in the wilderness, where, like other British 
travellers, we lodged in the mud house of the Aksakal, 
a venerable Indian, wearing the jubilee medal of 
His late Majesty King George the Fifth. 

* * i¥ 

Tashkurgan is the administrative capital of the 
Cliinese Pamir region, which we call Sarikol and 
the Chinese know as P’u-li Hsien ; the last Qiinesc 
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official centre on the road to India and the most 
remote magistracy in the whole of tlie former Chinese 
Empire. The setdement consists of a \'illagc of mud 
bouses, perched on the hill-side above a cnldvated 
plain, and dominated by an old fort, a relic of the 
Russian occupation before the War. All around arc 
rocky mountains, sprinkled with snow; those on 
the west lieing the Russian frontier range. In the 
past Tashkurgan has at times enjoyed somewhat of 
a reputation as a storm centre of Central Asian 
politics. It was here that Safdar Ali, the ruler of 
Hunza expelled by the Indian Government in 1891, 
took refuge with the Chinese. Later on the R ussia ns 
overflowed their frontier and occupied the place 
with Cossacks, The local situation is now again 
unsatisfactory ; for the Chinese control is weak and 
the local Tajiks, a race of Aryan mountaineers who 
inhabit also the neighbouring Soviet Republic oi 
Tajikistan, are under subversive and irresponsible 
influences from across the border J with the result 
that British trade and travellers to and from India 
arc subjected to obstructions and annoyances. The 
solution of this as of many other difficulties in Sinkiang 
is the restoration of effective Chinese rule. -At die 
time of our visit the Chinese magistrate, an inex¬ 
perienced youth recendy appointed from Urumchi, 
was in a difficult position, seeming to have little 
control over his unruly Tajik flock. The circum¬ 
stances were vtry different in olden times ; when 
the incumbent of this remote and isolated frontier 
post would have been qualified by public examina¬ 
tion, dircedy appointed from Peking, and supported 
by the weight of the official hierarchy of the Chinese 
Empire. 
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The doctor and the escort of Chinese and Turki 
soldiers irom Kashgar now lefl us to return, wliIlc 
wc continued on our wy towards the Indian frontier. 
We left Tashkurgan on December 21 ; and for five 
days, doing ten to twenty miles a day, wc marched 
up the flat Pamir valleys, gradually ascending, sleep¬ 
ing each night at Kirghiz camping grounds, Yurgirl, 
Dal'dar, Paik, Min taka Karaul and Lopgaz. At each 
camp we were a Htde higher than the last, the valley 
narrower, more snow and ice. On our right hand 
as wc crawled across the Pamir lay the rocky range 
marking the Soviet frontier. On the farther side, 
distant only a short day’s ride, was the Russian post 
of Kizil Robatj/sar ei origOy it was said, of the trouble 
amongst the Tajiks of the Chinese Pamir region. 
The Russian Cossacks could ha^'e walked into Sarikol 
any day they pleased ; but such crude methods of 
poll deal penetration are no longer practised by the 
Soviet successors of the Tzars. 

This Pamir trail is a natural line of communication 
between India and Turkistan. Travelling tiic way 
we came, via the Ghez defile, there is only one small 
pass to cross, bdow die snows of Muztaghata, all tlic 
way from Kashgar to die frontier watershed. From 
Tashkurghan the flat, open valley continues to lead 
due south ; until, beyond Dafdar, where there are 
mud houses and a settlement of sorts, it narrows 
and turns right-handed into the mountains, seeming 
to pierce the rocky frontier range. Here there was 
a terrible wind, blosving as always in our faces. 
Half-way we slieltercd in a Kirghiz herdsman’s tent, 
where we refreshed ourselves with good Kirghiz bread 
and bowls of milk ; a wretched dwelling-place, but 
it seemed a haven of warmth and comfort afrer the 
Pamir wind outside. 
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At Paik (pronounced to rhyme with make), whence 
another trail leads right-handed across the frontier 
range to KizU Robat in Russian territory, there was 
a post of Tajik soldiers in a stone-built hoveh Farther 
on, near Miniaka Karaul (another camping ground), 
we met their commandant, a picturesque and rather 
rakish-looking figure, dressed in a suit of Russian 
leather adorned with dangling pistols and ammu¬ 
nition-holders. This gentleman was a well-known 
local character ; by origin an Afghan, from Wakban, 
he had lived many years in Russian territory, and 
was now working under the Tajik assistant magistrate 
of Tashkurgan (atiother dubious character), tn co¬ 
operation with, if not under the direction of, someone 
across the border. 

The circumstances of the present situation on tlic 
Chinese Pamir arc too elusive to be properly defined ; 
due to the ineffectiveness of Chinese rule, and a 
certain fluidity in the status and uadonality^ of tliose 
concerned. For instance, the Russianized Tajik we 
met at Mintaka Karaul claimed to be a Chinese 
officer ; a statement which the Chinese autliorities 
alone arc in a position to confirm. In appearance 
he would certainly be taken for a functionary from 
Tajikistan. In any case, the ironiier between ilic 
Russian and tlie Chinese Pamirs is racially an arti¬ 
ficial one, with people of the same stock Ihing on 
cither side. 

* * « 

On Christmas Day we made a short march from 
Mintaka Karaul to Lopgaz, our last camp in China, 
By this time wc had reached an altitude of 14,000 
feet or more. The scene was one entirely appro¬ 
priate to the Roof of Asia, an empty waste of rock 
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and ice, the rounded mountains dwarfed to hi Us by 
the elev'ation of the valley Uoor, and bitter wintfe 
sweeping across the frozen snow. 1 began to find it 
increasingly difficult to endure the combinatioii of 
thin air and cold ; feeUng the former most at night¬ 
time, when 1 would wake up panting for breath. 
.\t this time of depressed vitality I would conclude 
that on the wrong side of fifty a man is too old for 
a winter journey across the Pamir table-lands. Get¬ 
ting up in the mciming by candlc-Ught was a grim 
business too, the smoky brushwood fire raising the 
temperature inside the lent to the neighbourhood of 
freezing-point. 1 was, liowever, the only member of 
the party to complain. It was idl in the day^s work 
for old Beeko and the Turki pony-men, who spend 
their lives coming and going across the Pamirs ; 
for the two Mongols, Serat and Chomcha, camping 
out in forty or more degrees of frost was no tiling 
new ; and the Chinese, like all Chinese, bore with 
stoical endurance the hardships w'hich they could 
not in any case avoid. The ponies, which never had 
their rugs and saddles off, scenidd none the worse 
for standing out all night in snow and wind. 

At Lopgaz we were near tlie foot of the Min taka 
Pass, the frontier between Turkistan and India. 
The Magistrate of Tashkurgan, instructed by Kash¬ 
gar, had kindly caused to be assembled here a mob 
of yak, to help us cross the pass, so that our ponies 
could travel empty. 

We made an early start on Boxing Day, crawling 
up the flat walley to the mountain-foot, W^rapped 
in sheepskins and muffled to the eyes, I sat hke a 
load of baggage on my yak, led by a Kirghiz, his 
moustache and beard a mass of tiny icides. Reaching 
after an hour or two the bottom of tlie pass, we 
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clambered up, stumbling and slipping over ice and 
snow. Only the yak could carry loads up such a 
place. The cold was biting, but mercifully there 
was little wind. Tlie Mintaka glacier and surround¬ 
ing peaks loomed through a snowy mist. The angle 
of my yak altered from the oblique to the horizontal ; 
we had reached the top. Behind us lay the rounded 
Pamir hills ; in front a sea of jagged, rocky peaks, 
the Hunaa Karakoram. Standing with old ifeeko on 
the summit of the pass, 1 saluted Hindtistan. 

The descent the farther aide was very steep, along 
a glacier; and then we reached a stone-built hut 
and camping ground, GuLka-jawain, the first stage 
in India, where we camped. The Mir of Hunza 
had been good enough to send supplies of grass and 
wood to meet us ; so that for the first time for many 
days the ponies had enough to eat and we suflBcient 
fuel to bum. 

The Min taka Pass is 15,500 feet above the sea. 
It marks the edge of the Pamir plateau, the knot 
where the Kun Lun, Hindu Kush and Karakoram 
ranges meet and the water flows in tlrree directions, 
down into the basins of the Indus, Oxus and Tarim. 
There is another way across, the Kihk Pass, a little 
farther west; an easier but slightly higlicr and 
longer route ; close by the fronders of Russia and 
Afghanistan. 
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GRrVrrER XI 

THE ROAD TO INDIA 

Thi^; Htinza road—Murkiishi—Misgnh — Dangcroua cliff 
piiths—^Thc Batura glacier—GuSnit—Tlie men of 
Huuza —IVhfTf yW Empirfs A/jr^f—Haiti l—^Thc Mir of 
Hunza—Connection with China—Raltit to Gilgit — 
Stay in GUgit — Departure of my Mongols and Chinese 
by road for Chitral —Chikor shcxsting—Native polo“ 

The Hardt-Ciiroen expedition — Flight acrofii the Hima¬ 
laya—Arrival in Delhi, 

From the Mintaka Pass to Gilgit the road follows 
the Hunza river, which flows in a great cleft in the 
Karakoram range between huge snow peaks rivalling 
in height the giants of the Himalaya and glaciers 
which are amongst the biggest in the world. The 
track down this tremendous gorge is in keeping with 
its surroundings ; a narrow footpath, much of the 
way ledged in cliff- or mountain-side, dimbing up 
and down precipices, fording the racing torrent, and 
clambering over rocks and boulders in the bottom 
of the gorge. In many places land-slips and rock 
avalanches are a constant danger, carrying away the 
path and any traveller who may be unfortunate 
enough to be upon it at the time. 

It is reckoned twelve marches from the pass to 
Gilgit; but the stages are short, usually only three 
to four hours’ march a day. Many of them could 
easily be doubled. But we were getting tired and 
glad to have an easy time. Accompanied by Chom- 
cha and old Becko, and carrying a ihcrmos-fuU of 
coffee and some Ibod in saddle-bags, I used to get 
in by midday, or soon after, and enjoy a good meal, 
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warmed up on the wood fire, while we for 

ihe baggage train, in charge of Serat and Hafiz, to 
arrive. Apart from the badness of the road, it was 
an easy and comfortable jourrvey- At Gulka-jawain. 
our first stopping-place in India, we were stifr nearly 
fourteen thousand feet above the sea ; and in ic 
[Homing my thermometer registered thirteen degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. But this was the last extreme 
cold we were to experience ; and from now on we 
had only to walk do^vnhill to Gilgit, with tlie prospect 
of reaching lower and wanner stopping-places every 


The first march was a very short one, dropping 
steeply down the gorge between peaks of rock and 
ice, to MurkushI, in a more open valley, witii the 
first trees met ance leaving Turkistan. Here the 
traveller reaches the fir^t of the dak bungalows of 
India. These rest-houses are, like the road, owued 
and maintained by the Mir of Hunza. The one at 
Murkushi, being the last on tlie road to lurkistan, 
was primitive enough ; but it liad four walls, a fire¬ 
place and wood fuel; and seemed a place of luxu^ 
after the draughty tents and brushwood fires of the 
plateau. I spent the afternoon seated in comfort 
before a roaring fire absorbed in my first rnail, con- 
t^trtiDg and n€wspap^i *3 for¥<^arded y ^ 

Kirkbridc, die Political Agent in Gilgit ; and m the 
evening feasted on fresh vegetables, bread and Hunza 
truits, which the Kirkbrides and the Mir had kindly 
furnished. 

Major Kirkbride, learning of my indisposition at 
Kashgar, had also been good enough to arrange 
wth the Mir to send a doctor to meet la at Murkushi 
and escort me down to Gilgit. Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
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Balbadhar Dar belonged, I tliink, to the Medical 
Service of Kashmir, and was seconded for duty as 
Medical Officer in Hunza ; where his functions and 
responsibilities covered the widest range, from super¬ 
vision of the public health of the population of the 
State to attendance on the ladies of the royal family. 
Fortunately I did not need to call upon the baboo’s 
services as medical adviser ; but he was helpful in 
other ways, as well as being an interesting and 
agreeable companion on the road. A Hindu amongst 
a tribe of Moslem mountaineers, his point of view 
w'as objective and detached ; and his conversation 
was full of quaint sayings and penetrating obsetv^ations 
about the men of Hunza, wortliy of being collated 
as the obiter dicta of a " A Baboo in the Wilds.” 

♦ * j* 

Another short march do^-vn the valley brought us 
to Misgah, w'hich is the real beginning, or rather end, 
of the Hunza road, the farthest settlement and culti¬ 
vation up the river and the end of the Indian tele¬ 
graph line. Misgah is no doubt pleasant enough in 
the summer, but in mid-winter it was a rather 
dreary spot, a few scattered hovels and some stony 
Helds, surrounded by barren mountains and precipices 
of rock and snow. 

At Misgah 1 learned about my prospects lor ilie 
journey to the plains of India. The Burzil Pass was 
definitely snowed up for the season, rendering the 
Kashmir route impassable. Tliis 1 had expected, but 
counted on getting uut by the road through Yasin 
and Chltral ; a long, slow journey, slogging through 
the snow, i now learned, to nty great relief, that die 
Government of India were most kindly sending an 
aeroplane to GUgit to fly me down. 
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Wc left our Mongol tents at Misgah since wc could 
now look forward to a rest-house at the end of pery 
march. We had not used them much m Turkistan, 
or on the Pamirs, where Kirghiz yurte were usuaUy 
available. But I was sorry to say good-bye to my 
little fclt-Uncd home, which for so many nighte m me 
MongoUan Gobi had been a snug and comfortable 
shelter against the wind and cold. 

♦ * ♦ 

The next stage, from Misgah to Gircha^ was the 
Hunza road at its worst, a footpath, often only eigh¬ 
teen mehes w-ide, shelved in the cmmbhng cliff. 
Probably it is in a better state when the Gilgit route 
to Turkisian is open to travellers during the summer 
montlis ; but at this winter season of the year it was 
in places scarcely passable. We covered the thirteen 
miles in five hours, having to walk much of the way 
where the patli was too dangerous to nde. Arrivea 
in Gircha, we settled into the rest-house, lit the wood 
fire and had our midday meal, and sat dotvn to 
await the arrival of the baggage train. Horn alter 
hour we waited, until finally, after darkness had set 
in, one of my Chinese arrived and brought news ol 
the caravan ; a pony had fallen from the path an 
carried away the road where it was shelved m the 
precipice ^ ^nd there h^d been soine^ hours ^ ^ 
while the pony and its load were being recovered 
and the path rebuilt. Overtaken by nightfaU. Serat 
and Hafiz had had to camp with the baggage m the 

river gorge. ^ 

That night I dined with Dr. Balbadhar Dar otJ 

Hindu rations, flavoured with the all-pervading ghee j 
but hunger is the best of appetizers. 

Wc had to remain a day hi Gircha, as it was noon 
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before the baggage animab arrived. The village 
was rather a sad little place, t>'picat of Upper Hunza, 
where the people have a hard struggle to extract u 
living from the stony and infertile sod, having to 
eke out with a diet of dried apricots their supplies 
of corn and meat. But in the aJtemoon things ivere 
enlivmed by a village wedding, with music and 
dancing, which we all went out to watch. Two 
Mongols, four Chinese, an Englishman, a Hindu, 
half a dozen Turkis and tlie local Hunza villagers ; 
the crowd was truly cosmopolitan. 

For the next few days we continued to march down 
the gorges of the river. Between Kaibar and Pasu 
we crossed the great Batura glacier, huge masses of 
dirty, blue-grey ice covered with stones and scree. 
Tlic track across the glacier was very rough, but I 
was saved a tiring walk, as the Mir had arranged 
for me to be provided with a yak, on which I rode 
triumphantly from shore to shore. The Batura 
glacier, thirty to forty miles in length and, where 
W‘e crossed, about a mile in width, is one of the 
biggest glaciers in the world. 

The road now became better, but with many tiring 
climbs over the cliffr where the passage down the 
gorge was blocked by precipices. These clifls, called 
pansy and the narrow, winding paths by w-hich one 
climbs them, sometimes a thousand feet or more 
above the river, are a feature of the Hunza road. 

Near Gulmit we were met by a young man dressed 
in “ plus fours,” with robe and cap of Hunza cloth. 
He was the Mir’s second son, and a keen sportsman, 
like all the members of his fomdy. He arranged for 
my benefit a village tamasfm, music and dancing, of 
which tlic men of Hunza, like other Central Asiatics, 
arc very fond. They arc an intcresdng race, of 
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European rather than Asiatic type. The ruling femily 
claims descent front Alexander. Their clothing is 
also distinctive, a coarse bixtwn or white hom^pun, 
tlie chief garment die ck&gOi a robe-like, long-s tcve 
dressing-gown, and a round cap, a cross between a 
beret and a balaclava cap. The men arc good 
horsemen, which is strange, seeing that their counny 
is more suitable for goats than pomes, and i»lo is 
dteir national game. The rest-house at Gulmt was 
on the polo ground, a long narrow stnp fetween 
stone walls ; but the winter months are die off-season 
lor the Hunza game. 


On my way down through Hunza I read 
that good old book of travel and adventme 
Thee Entpim Meet, a copy of which Major Kirkbnde 
had thoughtfully enclosed in one of my bags ol man 
Tlie author, Mr. Knight, was a journalist, who assisted 
at the Hunaa-Nagar war of iBgi, when these two 
little frontier States, whose people up to that time 
made a living by raiding the Central Asian trade, 
were brought to book and pacified. After the fight¬ 
ing and the occupation of ^Idt, the capital, Krug t 
had accompanied a small column sent in 
Safdar All, the cx-Mir, when he fled to Chinese 
Turklsian. Knight and the column came ^as lar as 
Misgah, travelling, as we were now doing, in mid¬ 
winter ; and he describes the bad places on the 
road leading up to Misgah just ^1 found them 
forty-five years on—crumbling precipices, cliff patM, 
ponies fording the torrent girth-deep between its 
banks of ice, and all the rest. 


% * + 

On January 4 we rode into Baltit, the capital of 
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Hun7,a, where tliere is a well-constructed system of 
terrace cultivation, irrigation ditches, trees and signs 
of a better standard of Uving for tlie inhabitants. 
Xhe suiTimer scene in Ballit has often been described, 
the apricot trees loaded with fruit, running water, 
greenery and fields of corn ; an oasis in the wilder- 
ncM, picturesquely dominated by the castle of the 
Mir. In midwinter the picture was still a striking 
one, but more austere. 

We rested a day in Baltit, enjoying, as so many 
other travellers have done, the Mir’s unbounded 
hospitality. Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, K.C.l.E 
absolute autocrat of the State of Hunza, ascended 
the tlironc after the war of 1891. For five-and-forty 
years Hunza has enjoyed peace and order under his 
paternal rule—^no small achievement in this distant 
frontier region. The Mir is remarkably young- 
looking for his age, and a dignified figure with his 
auburn beard and gold-rimmcd spectacles. He lives 
the life of a ruler and a country- gentleman, in an 
aunosphere feudal and patriarchai, surrounded by 
his retainers, sons and grandsons ; of whom 1 recall 
the eldest son, Subadar Major Ghazan Khan, a 
military man of middle age, with red upturned 
moustaches ; a grandson, Prince Muhammad Jamal 
Khan, a young man Ln the twenties^ speaking good 
English ; and one of the Mtr^s younger son^, a child 
of three or four. I found some difliculty at first in 
disentangling the difiercut generations. 

. (^y I spent in Baltit was one of continuous 

sight-seeing and entertain meat, punctuated by meals 
and long conversations with the Mir, who, draw-ing 
on an endless fund of reminiscences, had much of 
interest to tell about this remote corridor to Central 
Asia ; from tlie days of Safdar Ali and his flight to 
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Turkisian in 1891. to the trans-frontier politics and 
personalities of tlic present time. In the ^temoon 
we climbed the hUl, the Mir and I mounted on yak, 
and visited the old fort, the stronghold oi the Mirs 
of Hunaa. The situation is most striking, the old 
castle, built rallier in the Tibetan $tyle, backed by 
a fissured mass of rock and snow and looking down 
and across the valley to Rakaposhi, one of t c giants 
of the Karakoram. Then we adjourned to the polo 
ground and witnessed a display of mounted ^chery j 
the riders galloping past and discharging their armws 
at a mark, just as the Manebus used to do m olden 
days.* On e\'cry appropriate occasion music 
provided by the local band, which was umally m 
attendance close at hand. And in evening alter 
dinner four dandng boys gave a displ^ of Ka 
and Hunza dances, resembling those of Tnrkist^. 

The Chinese used to claim the allegiance of the 
State of Hunza, as they also claimed as iribut^es 
Burma, Indo-aiina and Nepal. More than a thou¬ 
sand years ago a Chinese army mvaded Himza from 
across the Hindu Kush. Traces of the old Chuiese 
connection subsisted until recent days. In the gu«t- 
house where I lodged I read the Mfr’s autobiography, 
containing many interesting side-hghts on local hi^ 
lorv and the relations between Hunza and the 
Chinese Empire. As a lad the Mir had visited 
Kashgar, and he had again crossed the Pamirs when 
Safdar Ali fled to Turkistan in 1891. The account 
of the reception of the fugitives by the Chmese 
officials in Sarikol was a gem of Central Asian lusto^- 
Nowadays the connection with China is but an echo 

» Every male Maiichu had to pass this same inoimlcd archery 
test before he was catitled to draw his military ration of Chinese 
tribute dee- 
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from the pR&t ; and the men of Htmza and their 
ruler look alone to India, as they are bound by 
every canon of geogr .phy and race to do. 

* « » 

We left Baltit on January 6, with only four more 
marches to cover before reaching Gilgit. This lower 
end of the fTunaa road is a fair mule trail, maintained 
by Government. The journey became daily easier, 
with, at die end of every march, a comfortable 
bungalow, furnished with tables, chairs and beds. 
By now I was getting more than a little weary ; 
and, easy as the travelling was, I knew no pleasanter 
moment than the sighting of the rest-house at the 
end of each day’s march. The Hunza torrent, 
grown to a fair-sized river, was crossed by fine sus¬ 
pension bridges, but still flowed at the bottom of a 
tremendous gorge, deeper and gloomier than ever, 
overlooked by great masses of snow and ice. Past 
Aliabad, where I visited the baboo’s hospital ; Nilt, 
scene of the main assault in the Hunza-Nagar war ; 
Ghalt, where I met the Rajah, ruler of a tiny kingdom, 
an old gendeman who had played his part in the 
affair of 1891 ; and Nomal, the last stage before 
Gilgit, where I made the acquaintance of yet another 
minor Rajah and found the first green grass we had 
seen for many weeks. On January 9 the road was good 
and we had only seventeen more miles to go. Round¬ 
ing the spur at the junction of the Hunza river with 
another valley, we met a horseman. Major Klrkbride, 
who had ridden ont to welcome me. An hour later 
ivc were crossing the suspension bridge to enter 
Gilgit. Another lap of the journey was accomplished. 
« * «- 

1 spent a week ht Gilgit, with nothing to do but 
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enjoy a welcome rest and the hospitality of Major 
Kirkbridc and his charming wife, wait for the aero¬ 
plane from India, and make airangemchts for my 
men to travel down by road. There are tliree 
routes from Gilgit to the plains ; via the BurTil Pass 
to Srinagar and the motor road to Rawalpindi ; 
via Ghilas to Havelian and by rail to Rawalpindi; 
and eia Chitral to the railway at Nowshera, The two 
former roads were closed by the snow on the passes 
of the Himalaya ; the latter route, up the Gilgit 
river and through Yasin and Chitral, a long way 
round, was reported passable ; and Major Kirkbride 
had arranged for my men to go that way. None of 
them could speak any lai^uagc but Mongol ^d 
Chinese. Fortunately there happened to be in Gilgit 
at this time Colonel Schomberg’s servant, Daulat, a 
cheery and resourceful man of Hunza, who had 
travelled with his master in Sinkiang^ and spoke a 
few words of Turkistan Chinese. Daulat was on 
his way to join Colonel Schomberg in India, and 
I was able to engage hia service to escort my party 
down. So ofiF they went, tramping to Chitral through 
the snow, in charge of Daidat, and armed with chits 
of recommendation to those in autliority m mute. 
They had a hard journey, hut arrived intact ; and 
we all met again in three weeks^ time in Delhi ; 
whence I shipped, them back to their homes in 
North China and Mongolia, Thus ended our associa¬ 
tion, which had begun in Peking four months earlier. 
They had served me loyally and well j and to anyone 
following in my footsteps across Central Asia 1 could 
wish no better fortune than that they should be 
accompanied by Scrat, Chomcha and the rest. 

* * * 

1 See Ptaks and Plains of Ctitiral AiUt^ by Colonel SchombciB- 
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Gilgit is a pleasant spot, with many of the advan¬ 
tages and few of the drawbacks of a froniicr post. 
The men of Hunza, Nagar, and other statelets in 
the Gilgit Agency, have kept the peace for more 
dian forty years, and there has been no need for 
military operations here since 1891—a contrast to 
condidons on the frontier farther west. Gilgit is 
one of tlic chief gateways from India to Central 
Asia. The keys of the gate itself are held by the 
men of Hunza, Those in authority in India have 
good reason to he satisfied with the success which 
has attended a policy of leaving wtU alone. For 
those who like the mountains, country sports and 
nature at her grandest, life in the Gilgit Agency is 
hard to beat; its drawbacks, a very small com¬ 
munity, almost complete isolation during the winter 
months, and the height of the surrounding moun- 
laina which shut out a good deal of winter sun. 

One of die principal diversions in the w'inter is 
the local ckikot partridge shooting, which is well 
organized by Major Kirkbride and his staff. Many 
a weary day have 1 spent on the stony mountain 
slopes of Northern China chasing the wHy diikoT \ 
seeking always to get above them ; for otherwise 
they run and run, invariably uphill, calling derisively 
to the sportsman panting behind tlicm up the 
mountain-side. In Gilgit they know better how to 
deal with the ckikor^ by driving them ; and we stood 
comfortably in stone-built butts, wiiile the village 
beaters drove the birds from off the rocky fields and 
slopes. This was ckikor shooting de luxt, and the 
birds came fast and high and difficult enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious. 

For those who need more violent exercise there is 
the native polo, the national game ol all this Hunza 
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Gilgit region, I watched an exhibition match, in 
w'iuch some of the beat local players were performing, 
including two native stars, the Rajah of Punyal and 
the Mir of Nagar^s son. The ground, a long, narrow, 
dusty strip, was larger and better surfaced but other¬ 
wise in principle the same as every Hunza viEage 
ground j instead of boards, a low stone wall, from 
which the ball, and also the performers, rebounded 
into play. Sue players on each side ; no iutcr\''als, 
the game continuing until one side or the other 
scores nine goals. The match on this occasion lasted 
fifty minutes, Tire players may do practically any¬ 
thing to get the ball and in the way of interfering 
with the other side. After a goal the game is restarted 
by tlic player who scored gaUoping from the goal¬ 
mouth carrying the ball to the middle of the ground, 
where he tosses the ball into the air and tries to hit 
it, galloping at full speed, before it falls to earth ; 
on this occasion only no crossing is allowed ; when 
it comes off, this air stroke is most spectacular. 
Another feature of the game is that a player may, 
if he can, catch the hall with liis hand in mid-air 
and ride off with it towards the other goal, when 
the game becomes a sort of mounted Rugby football. 
Tiic sticks are home-made and very whippy, and the 
stick-work clever ; but the game was rather spoilt 
by the amount of scrummaging, A hand,^Hunza 
style, played throughout tlie match, ertsetnih as and 
when a player distinguished himself, especially if he 
were a Rajah or other eminent personality. 

* « 4 

Gilgit was the farthest point, on the Indian side, 
reached by the tractor cars of the Hardt-Citroen 
tmns-Asiatic expedition in 1931, Two of the expedi- 
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tion’s tractor cars were driven, dragged and carried, 
in the face of tremendous difficulties and after almost 
incredible cxerdons, from Srinagar to Gilgit j but 
could, of course, proceed no farther up the Hunza 
road. The expedition had originally intended driving 
from Europe across Asia to Peking, passing through 
Russian and Chinese Turkistan. Political difficultip 
prevented the execution, of this plan. The main 
body of the expedition came Instead dirough India, 
and managed somehow or other to get two cars as 
far as Gilgit; whence they continued with pack 
animals through Hunza and across the Pamirs into 
ChiuKC Turkistan. At .Aksu they met another section 
of the party, wliich had crossed the Gobi by motor 
from the China coast. The two parties, reunited, 
returned togetlier to Peking.* The main body had 
crossed Asia, but not by tractor car. The gorgw of 
the Karakoram thus defeated, as they will continue 
in my lifetime to defeat, the attacks of motor-cars. 
Going lire other way, through Russian territory, it 
should, political obstacles apart, be feasible, witli 
proper preparation, to drive a motor vehicle from 
Europe across the breadth of Asia to Peking. But 
1 would sooner have for the attempt a good motor¬ 
truck of standard make dtan any patent caterpillar 
tractor car, 

* • ♦ 

It was not until I reached Gilgit that I realized 
to the full how fortiinaic I was to be flying down 
to India. Between Gilgit and Rawalpindi lie the 
ranges of the Western Himalaya, pierced by the 
impassable gorges of the Indus flowing through 
independent Kohistan, The R.A.F. have made 

1 See An Emltm by Georges Lc Fevre. 
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several flights acrc^ the moiiiitaiiis to GUgit^ but 
always in the sununer ■ and this was the first occasion 
on which tlie flight had been attempted during the 
winter montlis. As the date, January 14, fixed for 
the attempt approached, w’e watched the weather 
anxiously. The day was fine, but no aeroplane 
arrived, and we subsequently learned that the pilot, 
flying into bad weather in the Himalaya, had been 
forced back by ice forming on the wings. The next 
day was fine again, and this dme the aeroplane, 
leaving Ra^valpindi about 10 a.m., landed at midday 
on the GUgit aerodrome ; accomplishing in bvo and 
a half hours a journey that takes Grom ten to Fourteen 
days by road. 

On January 16, my fifty-second birthday, we flew 
from Gilgit to Dcilii. The machine, an Avro, with 
comfortable cabin accommodation, took off at 10.30 
a.m, in perfect weather and climbed immediately to 
15,000 feet. The views over the giants of the Kara- 
koran and Himalaya were dazxUng and magnificent, 
Rakaposhi, Haramosh and Nanga Parbat. VVe flew' 
over Chilas and down the gorges of the Indus, lying 
like a great snake at the bottom of a tremendous 
fissure in the mountains, ten to twelve iliousand feet 
below'. The face of the cartlt w'as a sea of rugged 
snow-dad ridges and peaks of rock and ice. Forests 
began to make dieir appearance as we got farther 
over tile Himalayan ranges. Here and there were 
tiny setdements. This was unruly Kohistan, stretch¬ 
ing on both sides along the Indus gorges. On the 
way up a tribal sportsman, holding W'cll fonvard 
with his rifle at the swiftly flying mark, had put a 
bullet through the luggage cum part men t of the 
aeroplane. No such adventures befell us going dot%'n. 
The cabin of the Avro was comfortable and warmed ; 
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and, though we were flying most of the way at over 
15,000 feet, I fdt no diacomibrt or ill-eSccts such as 
I had experienced at the same altitude crossing the 
Min taka. But it must have been intensely cold for 
pilot and mechanic in the nose of the machine. 

About noon we reached the edge of the Himalaya 
and saw the Indus flowing out on to the dusty plains 
of India. We turned left-handed and slid across the 
lower ranges down to Rawalpindi. Lunch in the 
Royal Air Force Mess; and, after some delay in 
getting petrol, on again at 3 p.m. The plains of 
Northern India seen from the air were very like the 
plains of Northern China. We descended at Laliore 
for fuel, and on again at 5 p.m., soon in the dark. 
Then New Delhi, with its myriad lights, a brilliant 
spectacle. We landed in the dark at half-past seven. 
The journey, Peking to Delhi overland, was over. 
It had taken four months almost to a day. 
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PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE IN CHINESE 
TURKISTAN 

Changes and revolutionary ferment in Chinese Turfci- 
fitan—Recent iinprovcmciit in the situntian—Factors 
which have contributed to the ecstoration of Chinese 
rule—Russian influence inSinkiang—Confused outlook— 
Anti'BHtish propaganda—Biitisb interests and policy in 
Chinese Turkiston—Fascination of the Central Asian 
highlands. 

Chinese Turkistan was formerly the happy hundog- 
ground of big-game hunter, explorer and archjEO- 
logist. But, with the arrival of inevitable change, it 
is no longer so. Gone is the old orderly Sinkiang, 
with its venerable Chinese Ambans,^ peaceful, sub¬ 
missive Turki peasants, and ragged, opium-sodden 
Chinese soldiery j a quiet and attractive backwater 
in the stream of human life. And, with the dis¬ 
appearance of the old Sinkiang, gone are the days 
of pleasant, easy wanderings in Chinese Turkistan. 

Tlie changes in Sinkiang have been evoludenary, 
as well as revolutionary. For they are changes 
common to the greater part of Asia. Thirty years 
ago Cliina, like the Sinkiang of Yang Tseng-hsin,” 
was an orderly country of digniiicd mandarins, where 
the foreigner (mdcss he were unfortunate enough to 
be killed in a wave of uncontrollable and-foreign 
frenzy] treated as a superior being, an uivtouch- 

1 r .ftpjit Mungul-Turld name Jbr the Chinese tnagistiates of 
Sinkiang; more commanly known as applied to the Cliintse 
residents in Tlltet and Mongolia under the old Imperial n^mc:. 

*ltie Giivcmor of Sinkiang finm 1911 to t^B. 
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able demi-god from another world. Now China is 
seething the ferment of awakened Asia, and 

die Gblncsc Government and people, struggling to 
assert themselves against the slights and insults, real 
and imaginary, of Japan, Europe and America, are 
chauvinistic, suspicious, jealous and ill at ease. 

The new era in China dates from tlie revoludon 
of tgi i and was accelerated by the Great War which 
followed that upheat'al. But in Sinkiang its arrival 
was delayed. For seventeen years, from 1911 to 
1928, the old Governor Yang Tseng-hsin kept the 
new ferment out of Cliinesc Turkistan. When he 
w'as killed, in 1928, die changes of the revoludon 
began to take effect in Sinkiang. 

Now Clnnese Turkistan, like Modier China, is 
growing up ; and suffering from the ills of adoles¬ 
cence, aggravated, as for a time were those of Cliina, 
by the Russian influence and inoculadon with the 
serum of the Soviet. 

Then, for more than four years, from 1931 to 1935, 
Sinkiang was ravaged by the Moslem war, a fierce 
upheaval, in a month of which more blood was shed 
than in a year of many a Chinese civil war. 

It was a life-and-death struggle between Chinese 
and Tungans ; but die Chinese won out, and at the 
rime of my visit in 1935 there was not a trace of 
Timgan influence from Hami to Kashgar. 

* * « 

Before we left Cluna I had heard on all sides the 
gloomiest reports of conditioiis in Chinese Turkistan, 
where, by all accounts, something like a reign of 
terror prevailed. In the trading centres on the 
Chinese border the mere mention of Sinkiang pro¬ 
duced head-shakings and gloomy looks. No one in 
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their senses u'ould venture nowadays into that land 

of ill repute. , , , 

We found the picture less black than had been 
painted. As compared with the chaos of die rebellion 
years and with the misgovemment of the previous 
ruler. Chin Shu-jen, the situation at the time of our 
visit >^'a5 certainly improved. Tiie dvil war was at 
an end, a measure of law and order, judged by 
Central Asian standards, had been restored, the main 
roads were reasonably free from bandits and safe ^fbr 
travellers (safer than those in many parts of China 
Proper), and the peaceable and ease-lo\Tng Turkis 
were once more growing their com, melons, grapes 
and cotton under the protection of Chinese rule. 
History had thus repeated itself in Central^ Asia. 

Examining the factors which have contribut^ to 
this latest come-back of the Chinese in Turkistan, 
there is, first and foremost, the assistance aiForded 
by the Russians to the Chinese authorities at UnimcM 
in their struggle w'ith Ma Chung-ying. Without this 
assistance, the issue would have been at le^t a 
doubtful one. The Tungans, that curious Chinese 
Moslem people, are a race of tough fighters, who 
have in the past usually dominated the military 
situation in Ctiinese Turkistan. But, cut off as they 
were in Kansu and Sinkiang from supplies of modem 
war material, tlicy were unable to stand up against 
the munitions, motor-trucks and aeroplanes furnished 
lo the Chinese authorities at Urumchi from neighbour¬ 
ing Russian territory. 

Russian troops also took part in the chil war on 
the Chinese side; though whether these troops 
included regular units from the Soviet Army, I can¬ 
not positively say. Dr. Sven Hedin arrived in Korla 
in 1934 when Ma Chung-ying’s Tungan army were 
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in full retreal down the South Road ; and he describes 
the pursuing troops from Unimchi as being composed 
mainly of Cossaclts.* Chin Shu-jen, the predecessor 
of General Sheng Shih-ts*ai, relied largely on a 
brigade of White Russian mercenaries, locally re¬ 
cruited, for the defence of Urumchi against the 
Tungans in the early years of the rebellion. Tliis 
Russian brigade stjll forms pan of General Sheng’s 
forces. But all the Russians in Sinkiang seem now 
to be under red controh I heard it said that regular 
Russian troops did take part in the civil war, being 
euphemistically referred to as Altai Chim (“ Troops 
from the Altai In any case, whether they were 
Soviet regulars or not, Russian troops were un¬ 
doubtedly the main factor in the defeat of Ma 
Chung-ying. 

The second factor contributing to the success of 
the Chinese was the timely arrival in Urumchi in 
the spring of 1933 of the reladvely efficient Chinese 
troops from Manchuria* These troops, expelled by 
the Japanese from the Three Eastern Provinces, 
entered Siberia and W'cre transported by arrange¬ 
ment betw'ccn the Chinese and Russian Gos'crnments 
da the Siberian Railway to Northern Sinkiang* 
Reladvely ivell trained and well equipped, they were 
the first representatives of China’s modem armies to 
enter Sinkiang, and tliey brought with tlicni into 
this remote dependency a new spirit of tniliiary 
efficiency and modem ideas. The arrival of these 
Manchurian troops thus lent a great accession of 
strength to the Chinese Provincial Government in 
Urumchi. 

I*he tliird factor which has contributed to the 
restoration of the Cliinese position has been the 
* See Big HoTSf'f Flight, by Sven Hcdin- 
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attitude of the leaders of the Turkis. who constitute 
the vast majority' of the population oi Chinese TurJu- 
stan- At the outset the upheaval seemed to take 
the form of a ueneral Moslem rebellion against 
Sin^rule. But later on the Tnngans and Tur^ 
drifted into conflict (as they were, uaditionally, 
hound to do), the latter went over to the Chinese 
side, and tlie struggle assumed rather the charaettr 
of a dvil war between Chinese and Tuiig^ lor 
control of the Province. In 1935* with the simanon 
settling dowm, the Chinese were definitely embarked 
on a policy of conciliating the Turlds and co-operating 
with them, in local government, 1 *^ ^ 

the district magistrates and higher civil and nuUtaiy 
officials were Chinese or Tungans. Now aU the magi¬ 
strates of tlie Turin districts arc Turkis, and sevem 
Turki leaders are associated with the Chinese m the 
Provindal Government; induding notably General 
Khoja Niaz at Urumchi, General Malimoud at 
Kashgar and General Yulbaz in Harm. In oflMrial 
Chinese circles the Turkis arc no longer relcrred to 
by the local slang expression Chan-t'ou (" Turban 
Heads but are known as (*‘ Uighurs 

—the Turkish race which ruled in Central Asta before 
the Mongols), 

* • * 

The situation in Sinkiang would not be unsatis¬ 
factory, from the Chinese point of view, if the National 
Government of Ciiina, and not the Russu^, were tlic 
power behind the present Chinese rulers in Ummehi. 
As it is, there is widespread anxiety lest Sinkiang 
may go the way of Outer Mongolia and become a 
dependency of the TJ,S,ShR, Some, including the 
news organa of Japan, contend that the province has 
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Already been overtaken by this fate. The Russians, 
for tlicir part, disrh'^im any territorial or political 
ambitions in Chinese Turkistan, Yet, as apostles of 
world-wide communism and rcvoltitlon, their aims 
in this respect used not to be concealed. 

For reasons of geography Sinkiang must, unless 
special circumstances intervene, be economically 
dependent on Soviet Russia. The peoples of Chinese 
and -Russian Turkistan are of the same Turki stocks. 
Compared with the long and arduous routes linking 
Cliina and India >vith Urumchi and Kashgar, com¬ 
munications with the neighbouring territories of 
Russian Central Asia are relatively close and easy. 
Long before the Great War the Russian manu¬ 
facturers were paying particular attendon to the 
markets of Central Asia, and an increasing Russian 
trade with Chinese Turkistan was a natural result of 
the coloulzatiou and development of the neighbouring 
regions of Siberia and Russian Central Asia, After 
the Russian revolution reladorta bebveen Russia and 
Sinkiang (as between Russia and the rest of China) 
were broken off and all trade and intercourse were 
suspended for some years, during which the trade 
between India and Kashgaria increased and large 
quantities of Sinkiang produce found their way to 
China and were exported from Tientsin. In 1924 
diplomatic and consular reladona between China 
and Soviet Russia were resumed and trade between 
Sinkiang and the neighbouring territories of the 
U.S.S.R. rapidly grew up again. In 193^1 tlic then 
Cliinese Governor of Sinkiang, Chin Sliu-jen, con¬ 
cluded with the Soviet authorities a commercial 
agreement which regularized Soviet state trading in 
Sinkiang, This agreement was much critichied in 
China at the time, and, as it was concluded without 
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ihc authority of the Chinese Central Government, 
it contributed to tlie growing estrangement between 
Ummclii and Naiddng. But, in \iew of the geo¬ 
graphical situation of Sinkiang, it was in any case 
^evitable that the native merchants should send 
their cotton, wool, skins and meat to the neighbouriiig 
Russian markets rather titan to the distant coast of 
China, and that they should turn to ihc Russian and 
Siberian manufacturers to supply their needs, especi¬ 
ally in bulky and heavy imports such as piece-goods, 
machinery and iron-wai*c. 

It 13 therefore only natural that Chinese Turkislan 
should be dominated ceonoTnically by the U.S.S.R. , 
and (as I said in Chapter I) it is inevitable that this 
economic domination should be accompanied by a 
measure of political influence, which must rise and 
fall in accordance with the degree of control eKcrciscd 
over Sinkiang by the National Government of China, 

In 1935 Russian influence was strong, indeed over¬ 
whelmingly preponderant, in Chinese Turkistan. 
But the rulers of the province were still Chinese, 
and far from being communists j and ilie Cliinwe 
connection, if attenuated, still continued to exist. 
If that connection is ever severed, absorption by lire 
U.S.S.R, will, unless something intervenes, ensue. 
Turkistan is not likely, at least in our time, to stand 
on its own legs, China, Russia—or Japan will take 
control. 

Certainly the picture is dreadfully conhiscd, the 
oudook blurred. In the North-Western Provinces of 
Gbma Proper the so-called " red armies,** hordes of 
banditti, with a nucleus of Chinese comminnsts, 
Moscow’s disciples, are still at large ; and it is only 
through these provinces, Shensi, Kansu, Suiyu^ and 
Ninghsia, that the Cliinese connection with Sinkiang 
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can be maintained. The Japanese, who claim lo be 
the bulwark against the advancing waves of bolshevism 
in the Farther East, render confusion worse con¬ 
founded by the steps they find it necessary in their 
own interests to lake in Inner Mongolia and Northern 
China. They arc busy entrenching themselves on 
the mainland of Asia against what they regard as 
the menace of the Soviet, But tfiia involves infi'inge- 
ments of Chinese sovereignty, which in turn make it 
more difficult for the National Government of China 
to succeed in their stupendous task of reconstructing 
a modem Chinese State. The future of Sinkiang 
depends on the results of the efforts they are making 
to that end. 


* * ^ 

During the rebellion absurd reports and stories 
were published in Shanghai about British intrigues 
and activities in Chinese Turkistan, where, it was 
alleged, British agents were busy fomenting rebellion 
and secession, with a view to the settit^ up of an 
independent Moslem State in Turkistan, This kind 
oi nonsense is pan of the and-firitish propaganda, 
waves of which well up and die away in die Far 
East at intervals; and the Chinese and foreign 
journalists who write it are habitually provoked into 
letting their imagination run by any news from 
Sinkiang, Tibet or Cenural Asia. 

In the case of Chinese Turkistan this trail of propa¬ 
ganda was false from first to last. British policy in 
Sinkiang, as in China, seeks only peace and trade ; 
and is, and always has been, patently benevolent to 
Chinese rule in Turkistan. We regard it as m 
British interests that the New Dominion should 
remain Chinese, Sinkiang has always in our experi- 
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cnce been Cliinese territory; we know and under¬ 
stand tlic Chinese as neighbours in die East ; and 
any uhange would almost certainly bring some other 
Asiatic Power, Russia or Japan, up to the Indian 
North-West Frontier. 

Since the action of the revolution took effect in 
Sinkiang, British interests, which mean the interwU 
of the Indian residents and those of the trans-lroiiticr 
trade between India and Turkisian, have suffered 
and been subjected to pin-pricks and annoyances. 
This has no doubt been due to the spread in 
Turkistan of revolutionary and “ anti-imperialist ” 

propaganda. t i^i • 

Not many years ago in China Proper the Clnne^ 

people were taught day in and out that Great Britain 
was die arch-devil amongst the wicked Imperialistic 
Powers, who were crushing and devouring the nations 
of the East. Thanks to the wisdom and patience of 
those in control of British policy, the Chinese^ 
since learned the truth, which is tlvat one of Britain s 
fundamental interests in Eastern Asia is to see a 
strong, stable, prosperous and independent China. 

We must similarly be patient with the people of 
Chinese Turkistan, if they still suspect and mis- 
understand our motives in their land. The Thpon 
and his Government in Urumchi repeatedly assured 
us of their goodwill and good intentions. If these 
were not translated into deeds, and we had 
cause to complain of unfair treatment, discriminatioi^ 
or persecution of British interests in Sinkiang, it 
would, the Tupan said, be due to ignorance and lack 
of understanding ; and, if we would but notify the 
Government, they would make every effort to set the 
matter right. 

I do not question the sincerity of Sbeng Tupan 
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and his colleagues. They wish, while looking first 
and foremost to their Russian friends for help, to 
remain on terras of friendship with their Indian 
neighbour. But they cannot, perhaps they have 
hitherto not really tried, to control the misguided 
" anii-Imperiahst ” enthusiasm of some of their sub¬ 
ordinates. And the revolutionary ferment in Chinese 
Turkistan boils over aD the more readily owing to 
the infusion of intoxicating ideologies from farther 
west. 

British interests in Sinkiang arc also particularly 
vulnerable owing to our being the nnly representa¬ 
tives of the old “ Unequal Treaty ” system in Chinese 
Turkistan. The **Unequal Treaties” would long 
since have been revised had not external circum¬ 
stances intervened. It is not the fault of the British 
Government that they arc still in force. When they 
are finally revised, the going will be easier for all 
concerned, in China Proper as in Chinese Turkistan.*^ 

« * « 

I have wandered far across the deserts and valleys 
of Tibet, the marches of North-Western China, Mon- 

^ Tlic Uneq^ual Treaties,” of wtiicli the Chinese nowadays 
complain, wert: concluded between China and the principal 
foirign Powers in the iniddic and later half of the mnelMith 
century^ As long ago igsh Great Britain declared in favour 
of Tneaty revirinn, htit internal conditions In China and ilie 
trouble with Japan have so fitr delayed the work of feriaion. 
Amongst the fundamental provisioni of the ” UticquaJ Treaties “ 
is tile extcrritoritiJ system by which the nationals of the Treaty 
Powers live in Chiiia under the Jurisdiction of their own^ and 
outride that of tlie Cliincsci authorities^ In Sinkiang, Avhere 
Britiah Indian subjects may be living amongst, and sometimes 
partly merged in, the native Turki populadont die esterritorial 
system is bound to produce friction and miffunderstanding; 
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goUa and Chinese Turkistan. And this book repre¬ 
sents, 1 fear, my swan song of Asiatic travel; a sad 
reflection. There is an indescribable charm about 
the desert lands of Tartary, their sandy plains, fertile 
oases and rugged mountains ; where caravans and 
stray travellers come and go, bound to and from the 
remotest ends of Central Asia ; and trails of mystery 
and romance wander off across the far horizon, 
leading to Peking, Urga, Lliasa and Kas^ar. No 
traveller who has experienced the fascination of the 
Central Asian Mghl^ds but wishes to return ; for¬ 
getful of tlie discomforts and monotony of desert 
travel, the sand and dust, and heat and cold ; and 
mindful only of that mysterious charm that draws 
tlie wanderer back to Asia’s heart. 
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ITINERARY OF THE MOTOR ROUTE FROM 
PEKING (SUIYUAN) TO KASHGAR 

The following itineniry is basal on a journey made in 
September^ October and November, r933, with tv/tt Ford 
VS motor-trucks from Suiyuan (Kwd-hwa-ch^eng)^ oia 
Hami, Urumchi and Turfan^ to Kashgar* It is 1,563 miles 
via Hami to Urumchi (detouring the terminal lakes of the 
Etsin Go!) ; and g8o miles from UnimcW via Turfan to 
Kashgar ; tlie total milcagCj. Suiyuan to Kashgar* being 
it,543. The distatice^ in the itinerary are by Ford speedo¬ 
meter and the heights by aneroid. While it is posable to 
start by motor from Peking, the odstcnce of the Peking- 
Suiynan railway enables one to begin the motor journey 
on the edge of the Mongolian plateau, either from Suiyuan 
or &Qm Kalgan, the two termini of the north-western caravan 
trade. The beat starting-point is Suiyuan, which saves noo 
miles as compared with Kalgan* If the start is made from 
Peking, the Suiyuan route is joined at Pai-ling Miao, 
ninety-six miles out from Suiyuan and the end of the 
stage in the atUiched itinerary. From Peking to Pai-ling 
Miao, via Kalgan, Chapscr and Sunnit, is abotit 450 miles ; 
the Nant^ou Pass, thirty-odd miles Bnom Peking, is very 
bad going for cars ; thence to Kalgan there is a bad cart 
road; beyond Kalgan another pass leads up on to the 
Mongolian plateau; whence the going is mo^y good for 
the remaining 300 miles across grassy steppe lands to Pai-ling 
Miao. 


* * * 

Suiyuan (Kwei-hwa-ch*ctig, 3,300 feet) to Pai-liog Miao 
(Batur Haiak^ +>3™ ninely-sbc miles. 

Bad going up a stony valley, with bually a steep ascent, 
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to the cop of the first pass fifteen nuies from Kwdhwa* 
Then SI ^hort steep descenta followed by A long pull up 
another stony valley, the top of wliich debouches on to the 
Mongolian plateau. From here on the trail ia a gotxl 
steppe road, except for a few sandy and muddy patchs. 
At mile 27 reach KWheng (Wu-Ch'uan Hsien), a village 
where there are Chinese soldiers and passport inspection. 
At mile 45 reach Ghao-ho. a stream which requires careful 
crossing, a walled fort, and, on rising ground behind, a 
large monastery'- At milt 96 reach Pai-lmg Miao (Batur 
Halak in Mongolian), one of the biggest monasteries in 
Mongolia. The Monastery lies on a slope backed by low 
mountains to the south-west and falling away north-east 
to a stream, on the other side of which is the Chinese ba^ir* 

♦ ♦ * 

Pai-Ung Miao to Uni-ussu {5,000 feet), 164 miles, 

A good steppe road for first mCcs. Soon after reach 
cultivation and Chinese farms and the road becomes more 
difficult At mile 65 one is well in the sandy valley of 
Yang-Ch’ang-Uu Kou, with much heavy sand. At mile 75 
come out on to the undulating steppe again. At mile 105 
cross a sandy stream ; care required and bad in wet weathen 
There is good camping ground on the farther bank above 
the stream. From here on the grassy steppes of Eastern 
Mongolia give way to more barren country and the land* 
scape becomes increasmgly desert-like as (me proceeds west* 
At mile I to cross a trail ^m Pan-fou to Outer Mongolia. 
At mile I5J2 cross a tu^cky plain and pass a monagtery a 
mile or so off the road unda" the mountains to the souths 
Indifferent road v»^ith patches of heavy sand* At mile 135 
reach Ht^atu (Chinese Hei-sha-t"u), a group of yurts and 
huts constituting (in J935) a Chinese tax station and miU* 
lary post 1 junction of roads from Pao-t'ou aod Kwei-hwa 
going north and west. For five miles beyond Hosatu the 
road runs up a sandy valley %vith much heavy going. At 
mile 14I1 reach the top of the rise and leave the main trail 
to Shan-tan Miao running west-south-w^est* From here the 
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road improves with stretches of very good going. At mile 
164 reach Uni-tLs^* a smnH stream, yurls of Chinese tradenj, 
and [in 1935 ) ^ Chinese military post, the last going 

west. 

Uni-iiS5u marks the entrance to the desert, though actual 
Gobi country does not begin until fifty miles or so farther 
west. The oeighbourbood is also the highest paint on the 
road between Suiyuan and Etsin Gol, 

Distance from Suiyuan, afio miles. 

# * * 

Uni-ussu (Chinese Wti-ni-wtj-su) to Hoyer Amatu (Chi- 
tiese Hai-ya-a-ma-fu—3,000 feet), 130 miles. 

From Uui-ussu the camd trail continues, west, but hi 
impassable for motor traffic, and the motor route turns 
south for ten miles across a tussocky plain to rcgaiii the 
maid Shan-tan Miao trail (which cannot be followed on the 
inienxning section owing lo a pa^s through the hills^ the 
Lao-hu K^ou). Road fair. At mile 15 reach edge of 
plateau with a fine view over an immeitac stretch of desert 
to the west, into which the trail descends* At mile 20 and 
mile 32 arc wells and yurts of Chinese traders. At about 
mile 35 the road starts to cross a belt of sandy desert with 
many dry stream-beds and other patches of heavy sand. 
Bad going of this kind for next thirty miles. At mile 50 
reach well and Chinese yurts of Sung-Tao-Iing, a station 
of the Sln-sui Company* At mile 55 tum north-west, 
leaving the main Shan-lan Miao trail running west’-south- 
west. At mile 65 the desert hardens and the going improvs. 
A finv miles farther on reach well and yurts of Bayen Unteri 
under the mountain of that name, which is a prominent 
landmark fiiom afar* Just beyond Baycn Unter there are- 
bad sand-hills and the motor trail runs either in the dry bed 
of, or along the edge of, the Mcringen Gol, which can be 
reached by turning south either before or after passing Baycu 
Unter mountain* Follow the Meriiigcn Gol westwards past 
die sand hills to about mile 78 and then leave it by turning 
wcsE-nardi-wcst across a gravel Gobi plateau. (In this 
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neighbourhood j at about tnile B5, there is a good well of 
sweet water m a depression off the road to the south*) 
Continue wcst-north“WC:st across the gravel dcscrti good 
going except after rain, joining at mile lo^ an old trail 
from Tetig-K^ou* At mile 105 reach the first of a number of 
streams, with soft sandy ground in between, yzty bad in 
wet weather^ On the tight hand is Hoyer Anrntu mountain* 
a landmark from afar. Finally, cross high rocky and sandy 
ground and descend by a better road to Hoyer Amatu, well 
and yurts, a station of die Sm-sui Company and Gbintsc 
trading post, l^ong in a desert plain bounded on the north 
by low mountains, which arc the border of Outer Mongolia, 
here only ten to fifteen mil^ oK 

From Suiyuan, 380 miles. 

• ii * 

Hoyer Amatu to Bandin-Tologoi (Chinese P'an-dng- 
T^ao-lai-Kai, 3,200 feet)* mneiy-five mSes* 

Good going to start with, but soon rea^ much heavy 
sand^ At about mile 25 pass Abler well (Chinese A-pa-tun) 
in a sandy depressicin to the south of the road. Soon after 
leave the camel trail, to avoid had sand, and turn north¬ 
west towards the Outer Mongolian border* At mik 46 
pass Yingtn well, some five miles off the road to the south, 
vdih sweet-water lagoons a mile or so off the road in sajid-*^ 
hilltt to the north. Ymgen well lies at the meeting-^int of 
the fronticT^ of Outer Mongolia, Suiyuan and NLnghsia, 
and, according to local Mongols* the detour followed by Ae 
gin-sui trail (in 1935) passes at this point for a few md^ 
through Outer Mongolia, The Outer Mongol patrols re* 
main* however, in the mountains near by to the north. For 
the next fifty miles there is much heavy sand, with good 
stretches of Gobi m between* but soft after wet weather. 
At mile 57 rqoin the camel trail. At mile 60 there is a 
sandy depression with difficult hea\'y pull up out of it on 
to Gobi plateau. At inilc 70 pass a well (Gliin^ name 
Ku-lun-pu-shili-Ko). From mile So heavy sand, ending 
with a long heavy pull through low hills. Then a few' miles 
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of better going, until one reaches a sandy wastc^ which has 
to be crossed to reach Ban din Tologoi, a Ghinetc trading 
post and station of the Sin*sui Company j junction with a 
road firom Ninghsia i?iit the AJashan to Outer Mongolia and 
Urga, All the way on this stage the view is bounded to 
the north by a low range of mountains, beyond w'hich lies 
Outer Mongolia with better grass countryj these hills mark¬ 
ing also the northern edge of the Gobi desert* Tht well at 
Bandin Tologoi lies tucked in under the sand-hills west of 
the yurts ; water not too sweet; fiiel^ the usual dead 
tamarisk, available. 

From Suiyuan 475 miles. 

* # # 

Bandin Tologoi to Wayen Toirai (Chinese Wu-lan-ai-Ii- 
ken, 9,8oo feet), [54 miles. 

Leave Bandin Tologoi by detouring the sand-hills to the 
north and turn west-south-west across a broad depression* 
Bad going with patches of heavy sand* At mile g* below a 
cliffy there is very soft ground after rain (probably all right 
in the winter). At mile 18 a well- At about mile 20 start 
ascending through hills, better road, except for sandy 
ascents to the low passes in the hills, notably a very steep 
one at mile 33* At mile 27 a well, off the road to the south- 
At mile 30 turn north-west and come out on to a plnteaup 
with good road over Qat gravel* At mile 38 there h a belt 
of heavy sand and a well- Thence a fair road again. At 
mile 5t a double well (sweet water, but no fuel) in the 
middle of a gravelly plain. The mountains marking the 
Outer Mongolian border now appear again not far off to 
the nor til. Coiitmae west-norllt-wcst and enter more hills, 
good going with sandy patches. At mile 64 reach Deresen 
Hutuk (Chinee Ch'a-Han-Tien-Ii-su), a well with yurts of 
Chinese traders and Sin-sui Company dq>ot. Soon after 
the lulls open out onto a plain, good road* A reddiih 
yellow mountain forms a prominent landmark straight 
ahead. At about mile 80 the road becomes bad^ sandy, 
stony and intersected by ravines. At mile 80 , after passing 
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to the south of the monntaiD^ reach well of Tfagau (Chiiicae 
Yell-Kang), no yurts ; there h another small Yogan well 
farther back under the mountain. At mile ga enter hills 
and the road improves^ except for steep sandy ascents. At 
mile 96 reach the top of the range and descend across a 
jsjravcl plain^ very good going. At the bottom there is a 
belt of sand, with a well {Hao-Iai-Kung, no yurts). Indif¬ 
ferent road on, improving as one rises. At mile lai reach 
a well, swret water and fuel, called Ktiku Tologoi {** Blue 
Hillockj” Cliincsc K"i>K*o-"rat>lai-Kai) from a prominent 
mound just west of the well. Thence continue west^ after 
detouring to the south-west round some higher lulb, good 
going, with occasional patches of sand. At mile 128 cuter 
hills, at rrule 133 come out on to plain, at mile 139 wind 
through hiUs again, at mile 145 another pldrt (bumpy road), 
and at mile 148 cuter last range of hillfi before descending 
across a sandy plain to the wdl of Waycu Torrai, amongsi 
the desert popbrs near the cast branch of the Eisin Gol 
(Chinese Erh-h-tatu-Ho), Here there is a Sin-sui depot 
and (in 1935) a Chinese Government wireless station. 
After the first few miles out of Baudln Tologoi, the road is 
fair going, and in places very good, most of the way on this 
stage. 

From Sinyuan, Sag miles. 

• • ♦ 

VVayen Torrai lo Ulanehonchi {Qiine^ Wu-Ian-ch'uan- 
ching^ 3,000 feet), round the terminal lakes of the Etain Gol, 
165 miles. 

North aemss a ^andy plain, fair going for first dOKcn miles, 
with the Etsin Gol sand-dunes on the lefti At mile 13 
leave the dunes and enter a vast desert of sand and gravel 
dotted with tamansk bushes. For the next eighty miles the 
going is heavy and sandy most of the way, the surface being 
gravel over sand. At mile 17 Sogo Nor appears, a jiheet of 
blue water a mile or $0 on one^s left. At mile 25 cross salt- 
encrusted depressions off the lake. At mile 30, continuing 
north-west, leave Sogo Nor past an cho on rising groiitid- 
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At mills 65 Not sppeats^ a large sheet of water, two 

or three miles oti left. At mile 67 enter low hills. A 
range of mountains run along the northern horizon ; these 
arc in Outer Mongolia, but the attual br^rdcr h nearer. 
Continuing to wind through hills, west and north-west* the 
top of the range is reached at mile 85, with views north-wist 
across to Outer Mongoha and south-west to Gashiin Nor, 
fifteen to twenty miles off. Efescend north-west and west 
and at mile 95 meet and turn south along the Urga-Suchou 
camel trail, the circuit of the lakes having been completed. 
From this point on the road is good going for most of the 
* way. Cross a plain and a portion of old lake bottom* CKcel- 

lent road, to reach rising ground at mile 107, Continue 
through low hills and across undulating desert south and 
south-east. From mile 125 to 135 the going becoraes more 
sandy, reaching trees and reeds in what appears to be an 
out-lying oasis of the Etsiu GoU At mile 140 pirn a wdl 
and at mile 143 a ruined tower amongst sand-dunes, (The 
Sin-5ui trail strikes off soudi-west from this neighbourhood * 
wi i hout visiri ng Ulanchonchi.) Then enter tamarisk-dotted 
deiiert again. At mile tfia reach junction of the north to 
south Urga-Suchau camd trail with the east to west China- 
Sinkiang camel trail (point marked by a tow er of dead wood 
on a sand-hill) and turn east for three miles along latter to 
reach Ulanchonchi, a mud hut and a yurt comprising a 
^ tax stiition on the west bank of the west branch of the Etsin 

Gol river* Wdl water brnckish; river water good when 
available j fnel in abundance* Taxes are levied here oit 
goods, brick tea, etc,, going from China to Sinkiang and 
Outer Mongolia. 

From Suiyiian, 79,1 miles. 

# + 

Ulanchcmchi to Shih-Pan Ching (4,600 feet), riy milea. 

A good road acrodis the desert plain west from Ulanchon¬ 
chi. At mile 3 pass junction with south to north Snehou- 
Urga camel traih At mile 20 a sandy patch and well, 
(The Sin-suj tracks, which do not go to Ulanchonchi, cut- 
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ting acrcsaa 0 om tlie north. Join the road near this point.) 
At mile 30 mare Siand. At mile 35 readi vvdl of Ln-Ta^aa 
Chingj where there is a depot of the Sin-sui Compajiy in a 
mud hciiise. (The water at both this and the prcvloiis well 
is bitter and there are no more w'clls undl Shih-Fan Ching is 
reached.) After Ln^Ts'ao Ching thcFc is another patch of 
sandf then gcxid going again. At mde 45 deseed mlo a 
depression and ascend betw^ecn Gobi hillsp through wtiich 
the road winds for fifteen mucs. Fair going. At mile 60 
come out onto anotlier big plain, From mile 70 rough 
Stony going acro®3 rising ground. At mile iqd, where two 
black pyramid hdlit are a prominent landmark,, enter low 
Gobi hills and wind through fiat valleys, better road, 
ascending to reach Shih-Pan Ching, a well tucked away 
in the hills,, which are marked with upright near the 
top of the range. Good writer. Two yurts of a Sm-sui 
Company depot. 

From Suiyuan, 911 miles. 

♦ • ♦ 

Shih-Pan Ching to Kung-po Chhian [Si6ckj feet) seventy- 
nine miles. 

Cross the pass almost at once and descend south-west 
across a Gobi plain intersected by sandy depressions, in 
one of which, at mMe 5i there is a well. At mile ro turn 
w^est, after detouring the range of mountains on the right. 
Bad going, sandy and stony^ all the way. At mile rS enter 
the mountains, to cross the end of the range. Very heavy 
sand. At mile 19, just short of the top of the pa^, the camel 
trail bears off to the right to the near-by wdl of Yeh-ma 
Ching-tzu (“ Well of the Wild Horse *'), whidi is inacces- 
cessible to caira omng to a narrow pass. At mile 2t start 
descending south-west across a sandy waste, rejoining camel 
trail soon after. Better goiag for a few miles. At mile 31 
cum west and north-vi'eat lo enter the nest range of moun¬ 
tains, again very heavy sand. Reach top of the pass at 
mile 35 and debouch on to a sloping plateau. Better road. 
Continue north-west, crossing at nule 40 an old lake-bottom, 
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bad in wet weather. Then undulating Gobi steppe, fair 
road with soft patches, crossiug sandy ri\xr-bcd at mde 5a 
and gravel hills at nulc 56, to reach at mile 67 the well of 
Huoshao-ching, in an aJkaJi'Covercd depression; ftid 
available, but very bad water. Continue west by a gi^ 
road aeross gravel Gobi to some out-cropping low hills, 
below which, at mde 79, lies Kung-pt> Ch’uan, a swcct-water 
spring, a Sin-sui depot and Kama tax station (two or three 
yurts). Junction with a trail south to An-hsi, in Western 
Kansu, and north to Outer Mongolia. On the hills behind 
Is the ruined forties of Dja Lama. From Kung-po Ch’uan 
on the worst of the Gobi la passed, more vegetation, camd 
herbage and a little tufty grass, begin to appear, and in 
places there are sweet-water springs instead of 

the often bitter desert wells . 

From Suiyuan, 990 miles. 

^ * 

Kung-po Ch'uan to Hami (Kumal, 2,300 feet), 305 miles. 

From Kung-po Ch’uan the road runs north-west across 
Gobi plain, with bad going, sand and soft ground, involving 
many detours, for the first ten tniles. Then fair road through 
low hills and across undulating desert. .At mile ao reach 
well of Shuang-Ghing-tzu. At mile 34 heavy sand. At 
mile 27 enter the mountains, towards which the road has 
been heading for Some time, passing north of main group, 
and ascending by sleep stony trail to reach at mile 30 the 
pass, 6,500 feel. (There arc wild asses, as well as the usual 
antelope, in the neighbourhood,) Descend into a plain 
between two ranges and turn west. At mile 34 there is a 
spring, Yen-Ch'ih. Good road. At mile 49 enter moun¬ 
tains, which here dose in on the plain, by the rums of an 
undent fort and towers, which mark the Sinkiang border, 
and a mile farther on reach the frontier point of Ming-Shui 
(1,040 miles fiom Suiyuan), a ruined hut and spring (some¬ 
times dry) lying in a basin-likc plateau in the mountains. 
Continue north of west through flat valleys. At mlc 53 
jtmetion with camd trad north-west to Barknl. Fair road, 
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but intersected by dry water runs. At niiJe 6o another pa^, 
6^5 cx> feet, (The Nling-Shiij plateau and stirfciunding 
niountaitis mark the highest point to which the toad has 
been dimbing Kince leaving the Etsin Gol, and from this 
pass there b a gradual dtascent into the plains of Sinldongi) 
A sandy valley opens out onto a mountain plain* 'Ihc snow* 
clad Karlik Tagh range north of Hami b here seen in the 
dbtiince to the north-west. At mile 70 there is heavy sand 
in a dry river-bed for a lew miles. At mile 73 reach n 
swret-w'ater spring, Wu-f uug Ta-di^uan, on the south side 
of the dry water-course* At mile 74, crossing rbing ground, 
come out on to a vast scrub-dotloi desert orgmvd, sloping 
north-west to the base of the ICnrlik Xagh snow range, 
now in full view* (The road to Barkul passes to the north 
of the rangCiJ Continue across this plain, excellent going, 
reaching at mile 93 a spring and at tniJc 112 a sandy dry 
rivcr-bcd, the bottom of the slope. From here there b a 
gradual rise across the desert, direction north of west, 
round the southern base of the mountains. At mile 115 
reach a spring, Wu-t^img-vi'o-tzu* The going continues 
good, until at about mile 139, it becomes stony and inters 
sected by dry water runs from the foothills. At mile 145 
cross a stream {in October only a few' yards wide and a few 
inches deep) to reach at mile 149 Miao-Erii*Kou (or Kn 
a small oasb, with trees, under a prominent hill topped by 
a mosque. In 1935 the farms were mostly in ruins ; a few 
Turki f amili esi After crossing low hilb, continue west 
across the desert, good road, until at mile 170 sand b reached^ 
Here detour for twenty miles norUi-w^est to avoid heavy 
sand round 1 -k'o-ahu oasis. At mile 190 r-goin camel 
trad, and enter culdvafron. Then a short stretch of desert 
again, meeting at mile 196 the main cart road and tele¬ 
graph line (latter dcrdict in 1935) from Suchou and Anhsi* 
At mile tpB enter outskirts of Harm oasis and continue by 
can road through culdvated fields to the dty of Hami, the 
centre of which b irachcd at mile 205. 

From Sui>^an, 1,195 niileg, 

* ♦ ♦ 
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Hami to ChH-chUdi Ghingtxq (Cti*i-tn Cliingtzu], 115 
mile?!. 

I,cave Hajni oaais after two or three milOp Then good 
cart road north of west across rced-covered steppe, Sfnall 
oases, with Tarms, at mile iB, mile ag, and mile 34 (T'on 
P"u, Erh P*u, San P"u—“ First, Second and Third Vil¬ 
lages From San P’u enter dejictt. Good road^ accom¬ 
panied by telegraph line. At mile 48 reach village of San- 
tao-Hng-tiU, On the right hand all tlic way h die soow- 
clad Kartik Tagh range, while on the Idi the ground slopes 
away iuto the boundless desert- At mile 6r mins of a 
hamlet, and at mile 70 reach the village of Liao-tun. For 
the nest tw'enty miles the road h rough and stony, rising. 
At mile 88 reach T-wan Ch'uan (“ One Cup Springa 
ruined ptisting stage. About here the snow-capped Karlik 
Tagh range ends and the road enters hills, the beginning 
of the climb through the gap in the T^ien Shan between 
the Karlik Tagh and Bogdo Ula ranges. Good road. At 
mile 99 cross pas to reach Ch'e Ku-lu Ch’uan Cart 
Wheel Spring ”)p another mined postage stagCn From 
here descend 2,000 feet by an excellent road for fifteen 
miles to Ch"i-chileh Gliing-tzu (locally called Ch*i-ku 
Chmg-tzu “The well of the Seven Homs, or Comers 
an old fort in a broad sandy depression between two ranges* 
Junction of roads to Ku-ch'eng and Turfan. 

From Suiyuan, 1,310 miles* 

m ^ * 

Ch’i-chkleh Ching-tm to Ku-ch’eng-fen (Chl-t'ai Hrieu* 
2^000 feet), 127 miles. 

The road to Turian branches off west into the mountains, 
that to Ku-ch"eng north-west. FoUomng the latter one 
enters the mountains at mik 7* The road winds up through 
a narrow gorge, stony and rocky hut not too bad, to reach 
at mile 20 the ruined posting stage of Ta-sluh-f ou- A mile 
farther on a low pass (6,700 feet) leads onto a plateau of 
flat valleys, across which the road runs westwards, good 
goings for 5ome miles. There is then a gradual descent to 
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Open steppe countrj- of poor grass, with the mnln T'lea 
Shfin range^ which has been crossed through the gap above 
Ta-sliih^t’ou, now on the left hand. On the right the 
steppe slopes aw’ay to the horizon. Continue for forty 
miles across these plains. Good going most of the way. 
Two more mined posting stages are passed at mile 43 and 
mile 62. Ahead is an outlying spur of the T^ien Shan and 
this is rounded at mile 80 to reach at mile 84 the amah 
walled township of Mu-lei-ho (Mu-h-ho), a district (Af«n) 
city. Continue another forty-odd miles, by a good steppe 
road, gradually descending, to reach at mhe 127 Ru-ch’eng- 
tzu, a large Chinese trading city, terminus of the main 
camel route from Suiyuan, and seat of a district magis¬ 
trate. To the south and west stretches the main range of 
the T'ien Shan, dominated by the peaks of the Bogdo 
Ula. 

From Suiyuan, 1,437 “dies. 

* * * 

Kuch’eng to Urumchi (Ti-hwa, 2,500 feet), 126 miles. 

From Ku-ch’eng the road runs at first south-west across 
die steppe for ten miles towards the peaks of Bogdo Ula, and 
then, turning west, passes through a series of large oases, 
with trees, Chinese farms and fields, alternating with 
stretches of semi-desert steppe. The road is a bad Cliiuese 
cart track most of the way, with man y streams and irrigation 
ditches, bridged and unbridged. At mile S2 reach wahed 
district city ofFu-yuan Hsicn, anti at mile 38 the township 
of San-t’ai. A mile or two farther on cross a stretch of 
steppe land over rising ground to reach another oasis and at 
mile 60 the township of Tau-ni Ch’uautzu. Again more 
steppe and then another oasis and at mile 87 the walled 
district city of Fu-K.’ang Htiien, After conUnuing west 
flrros'i more steppe, at mile 102 turn south to descend 
through low bills into a cultivated plain. At mile 113 reach 
village of Kumuri and croaa stream. At mile n8 enier 
more hills, which are crossed to descend to Urumchi, lying 
in a basin-like valley opening north and backed to the 
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south, south-west and east by the snow-capped peaks of 
the T^ien Shau< 

Distance from Suiyuanj 11563 miles, 

* * * 

Urumchi to Turfan (T'u-Iu-fan, below sea-level), 114 
miles. 

Leave Urumchi by the main south road through the 
Nan-Kuan and coulinue south through low hiUs, rough 
going. After 10 miles mcel one of the brandies of the 
Urumchi river and turn cast-south-east along a desert 
plain between two ranges of mountains. Good going for 
next forty miles- One has here already passed through the 
Ti-hwa gap bensxcn the main Tien Shan group and their 
easterly extension the Bogdo Ula range, and the latter is 
now on one’s left band. At mile 13 reach a ruined inn ^ 
and at mile 30 the village of Ts’ai-o P'u at tfac head of a 
small salt lake. At mile 40 cross a small stream flowing 
south and pass another smaller salt lake. At mile 53 
reach small oasis and township of Ta-pan Ch’eng (Da-wan 
Ch’cng), the only comfortable stopping-place on the way 
to Turfan. At mile 57 enter the mountains down the gorge 
of the Ta’pan Ch’eng river flowing south-east and south. 
Cross stream by a new bridge built for motor trafitc, 
and at mile 58 turn cast up a side ravine to ascend to 
the pass, the top of which is reached at mile 60. Steep 
ascent and descent, but fair road except for a narrow 
rocky passage on the pass itself. At mile 62 descend into 
and rejoin the gorge of the Tapan river. At mile 64 reach 
a ruined inn and again turn out of the gorge east into low 
hilk, through which the road runs, fair going but narrow 
in places, for fifteen miles or so. At mile yt a ruined inn, 
beyond which the direct road to Toksun branches off south¬ 
east. Thence there is a long easy descent, fair road, soft in 
places, across barren Gobi amongst the hills. At mile 8t 
reach ruined inn, water and pasturage (San-ko Ch’uan-tae^ 
“Three Springs”), Here the desert opens out onto a 
plain of gravel, across which the road continues; fair 
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going all ihe way with the T'icn Shim miigo on the left 
and low Kills on the right hand. At imle 99 reach a hamlet 
and stream^ and three ntUcas farther on leave the main cart 
road and telegraph line to detour tlic hills to the south 
(to avoid aand)^ with a steep descent to and fine views over 
the Turfan dqircasion. At mile 107 reach a small outlying 
oasis and at mfle 1 ascend to reach at mile 114 the Turki 
city of Turfan, which lies on the rim above the main depres- 
ston. For the last few miles the road is a bad^ dusty cart 
track- Turfan consists of two cities^ the Turk! ba;&aar and 
a mile farther east, on the Hami road^ the Chinoie cltyj with 
Yamens and barracks. 

* * « 

Turfan to Toksun (Chinese T^o-k’o-Sun Hsicn, below 
sea level) j thirty miles. 

At mile 2 descend to the plain and continue aerq^ the 
desert to reach at mile 7 village and small oasis. Here 
leave the road from Tapan Ch^eng and turn west-south-west, 
at first across desert and luter a tussocky grass steppe for 
the rest of the way. At mile 25 reach outskirts of oasis of 
Toksun. A Icvd cart mad, ruts and bad, rough going 
most of the w'ay* 

At Toksun, a small district dty and centre of a Turki 
oasis, one is back on the main south road. The detdut to 
Turfan involva an extra twcnty-fh'c nulra or soh 
D istance from Urumchi uia Turfan^ 144 miles, 

# * 

Toksun to Karashar (Ycn-Ch’i Hsien, 3,300 feet), J52 
miles. 

Bad cart road through the ontskirts of the Toksun oasis 
for four miles < Tlicn better going, but still rough, across 
stony desert south tow^ards tlic mountains, which arc entered 
at mile 12. Bad road up the stream-bed of a narrow wind¬ 
ing gorge. At mile 27 reach ruined inn and good water 
spring of Arghai Buiak, immediately beyond whidi tlicre 
arc tW'Q very bad places where die gorge narrows imd the 
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road ascends steeply over lucks and between boulders, 
(This is the worst place on the road between Unimcbi and 
Kashgar*) After surmountiiig tbia rocky passage the gorge 
opens out into flat valleys and the going improves. At mile 
36 reach the top of the pass (5 i6qo feet), whence there h an 
easy descent south and south-west through flat and sandy 
valleys, good goings At mile 40 pass a niiried bin. At mile 
4B come out onto open desert, and at mile 57 reach the 
hamlet of Kumush, with inns. (This is the heat half-way 
place for dividing the stage.) Continue west, good going 
across level desert, to mile 71, where the road turns south 
to enter the mountains by another winding goige, with 
rather heavy sand bi places- At mile 75 there is a ruined 
inn, where the gorge opens out into a flat valley leading 
west. At mile 78 ctckss the pass to come out onto an open 
desert plateau, acfo^ which the road runs w^estwards, good 
going, descending gradually. At imle go pass another 
ruined and at mile 106 ert^ stream (no bridge and may 
be troublesome) to reach the baitaar village of Usbak Tal 
(Chinese Ushtala) in the culdvaied oasis of the river. 
After crossing more desert reach at mile 115 another oasis 
with farms and hamlets. From here on the road, good 
going except for patches of sand, passes alternately through 
desert, w^ooded scrub, camel grass plain and cultivation 
At mile ia8 reach another village, then more desert and 
strips of culdvationi with many irrigation channds to cross, 
until Karashar h reached at mile ^52. 

Once the Toksun gorges are passed the road is good most 
of the w^ay on this stage. But up to Uahak Tai fuel is very 
scarce. 

Distance from Urumchi via Turfan, 296 miles. 

• ♦ * 

Karashar to Kuchar [3^500 feel), 21c miles. 

Going south from Karashar a large river, 200 yards wide, 
has to be crossed. Motor traffic is ferried over in the spring, 
summer and autumn, but crosses on the ice in the winter. 
For some days when the ice is forming and ihaw^ing in the 
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early winter (middle of November) and tbe spring (end of 
February) it cannot be crossed at all. 

On leaving Karashar one has immediately to cross the 
river, on the farther bank of which there is a village with 
inns. Thence a rough cart road leads south-west across a 
camel grass steppe to reach at mile 9 the village of Ssti-Sblh- 
li Ch"eng (“40 li township’’), beyond which oue enters 
sandy desert country* At mile 18 cross rising ground and 
d^end by a better road across sandy desert, to reach at 
mile it4 a dear swift river at the base of a range of mountains 
stretching east and west across onc^s front. The road follows 
this river (which is the Karashar river after Its passage 
through the Bagrash Kol late) through the mountains by a 
picturesque winding valley gorge, with a few farnD and 
much small game* Road fairly good for a mountain trail. 
At mile 29 reach a bamer with a military post, Cb*ien-Men 
Kuan, Here the road leaves the river to cut off a comer 
through the hills, rejoining the valley a mile or two farther 
on. Immediately afterwards, at mile 31, leave the river 
flowing south and turn w^esl and south-w^est to cross low 
hills, and then descend across a sandy desert to the big 
Korla oasis, the edge of which is reached at mDe 33. The 
main road does not enter Korla town, whkb is left a mPe 
or so to the south, but turns w'cst along the edge of the oasis, 
which lies on one*s left hand, with desert and a range of 
mouutaius on the right. Good going. At mile 4S reach 
the bazaar \'illagc of Tim. Here the Korla oasis ends (os 
the stream, the Karashar river, turns off £0 the south), 
and the road continues west across desert, sandy in places. 
At mile ji reach culdvation and bazaar v illag e^ 

Then more desert, in places well wooded, goiKl sandy road. 
At mile 91 another small oasis and village (Ishma), At 
mile 98 there is a patch of heavy sand and at miic foi reach 
cultivation and bazaar viUagt, Chadir, Between each 
oasis there is d«ert and w'oodcd scrub. Fair road* At 
ni 3 e tt8 reach bazaar village of Yangi-hissar, the centre 
of a rather larger oasis and a gcMjd halfway halt. From 
here to Kuchar, mnety-three miles, the road runs alternately 
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through nanow stHpa of cultivation and across the inter¬ 
vening stretches of desert, usually bad going in the former, 
v^ath many irrigation channels to cross, and lalrly good in 
the desert. Leaving Yangi-hissar the ground is marshy for 
some miles, said to be very bod in wet weather or spring 
thaw, but improves as one proceeds. At mile 140 reach 
Bugur (Lun-t’ai Hsien), a district city in a larger oasis some 
ten miles across, mostly bad going. At mile 157 cross a 
stream io the desert and at mile 165 reach a village (Yangi 
Abad) in a small oasis with another stream. At mile 176 
there is some soft sandy going for a mile or two in the desert 
and at mile 17& reach cultivation and another village (Chul 
Abad), At mile 193 pass a larger baaaar village (Yakka 
Arik). From here on the stretches of desert become less 
and trees and cultivation are usually in sight. At mile sos 
and 005 cross streams, at mile aoS a sandy stretch, and at 
mile ao8 enter Kuchar oasis by a broad highway which 
leads through suburbs to the town of Kuchar, a district city, 
one of the largest bazaars on the south road, approximately 
half-way between Urumchi and Kashgar. 

Distance from Urumchi, tfia Turfan, 507 miles. 

* + • 

Kuchar to Aksu New CSty (3,400 feel), 176 miles. 

Leave Kuchar heading north-west fiir the mountains, 
which arc entered at mile 6 through a sandy valley, con¬ 
tracting higher up into a narrow gorge. At mile 15 there 
is some open valley again, followed by a narrow rocky 
defile, which leads by a final steep ascent to the pass reached 
at mile 30, Fair ro^ all the way. From the pass there b a 
gradual descent westwards by a good road, stony in places, 
to reach at mile 37 the bazaar village of Kizil, the first 
stopping-place, apart from some miserable hovels, out of 
Kuchar. Leaving Kizil, cross stream and continue west 
by a rough road through cultivation, to reach at mile 47 
a village (Sairam), beyond which there is some heavy sand, 
followed by a bad road through cultivation, Mfitii sand and 
many water channels. At mile 69 reach Bai (Pai-Ch’eng 
Hsico), a district dty. For the first few miles out of Bai 
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bad road, citmuig streams in stony beds and marshy ground* 
At mile 76 a streui of desert^ at mile 83 cultivation* at 
mile 94 cross a river flawing in several streams in a stony 
bed half a mile mde, two bridges* and at mile roo reach 
bazaar \dlbge of Yakka Arik. Here the road leaves the 
cultivated lands to ascend through desert hills^ good going. 
At mile 104 reach pasa. Steep descent through a narrow 
defile and then a gctod road descending through the hills. 
At mile log a desert inn. Then cross another stretch of 
desert and at mile 113 enter hilk again* foUow^ed by nnotfaet 
long descent,, fair road. At mile irg* continuing descent* 
enter narrow winding gorge through sandstone mountains. 
Good road. At mile 122 come out onto a desert plain and 
at mile tag start another easy ascent^ fair going but sandy. 
At mile 133 reach the pass, followed by a steep sandy descent 
into the plain, cuitivadon and village of Kara Yulgun 
reached at mile 134- Then a fair road across sandy descit, 
ascending, heavy in places. At mile 141 reach top of the 
rise* then better going across level descert, crossing sandy 
streams at miles 141, 14a and 145. Hca\y sand approach¬ 
ing bazaar village of Jam* reached at mile 147. Cross a 
river, two bridges. Then had road through cultivation* 
sandy* and many water channels* for some miles, improving 
after mile [60.^ At mile tfly steep descent to and ascent 
from a stream-bed and at mile reach Aksu Old City 
(District City of Wen-su Hden), Descend by a good road, 
to reach at mile 176 Aksu New City (A^K'o-su Hsien)* 
now a separate district dty. 

On this stage the road is fair to Kizil (37 miles), bad 
thence to Yakka Arik (mile 100]* fair thence to Kara Yulgun 
(mile 134), bad thence to mile 160, and better for the rest 
of the way. 

Distance from Urumchi, ria Turfan* B83 miles. 

^ * 

Aksu toMaralhashi (Pa-chu Hsien* 3,300 feet)* 147 miles* 

Leave Atsu, New City, going south and cross branch of 
river, bridged, immediately outride the town. At mile 4 
reach the Aksu river, flowing in several channels in a bed a 
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miic wide. Ford subsidiary chamiels (in November a foot 
or so deep) and cross maio stream by bridges under con¬ 
struction in I935 j very had, not fit for motor traJBc* (There 
is also a ferry which furnishes a safer and speedier way of 
crossing the nverO Continue south and south-west for 
thirty miles through cultivated land, road much of the way 
a broad tree-lined highway* had going in places and slow 
throughout owing to many water channds. At mile lO a 
hamlet, and at mile i8 cross large river by several good 
bridges, foUowcd by some marshy ground through paddy 
fields. At mile 20 small bazaar village, beyond which 
there is bad sand* At mile 25 and 31 small bazaar villages. 
At rode 3a cultivation ends and the road enters sandy 
desert. For the next forty miles the going is fair and fast 
in places, but there is heavy sand at miles 35^6, 57-58, 
and 69^70, At nules 39 and 47 desert inns* at mile 59 an 
empty ruined town (Old Chilan), and at miles 73 and fia 
more desert inns. From mile 75 there are twenty-odd miles 
of bad sand. At mile 86 reach small bazaar village of 
Yakka Kuduk (Chinese Shih T^ai* “Tenth StageAt 
mile 93 a hamlet. By mile 96 the worst of the sand h over 
and the going improves* At mile 97 another desert hamlett 
and at nule 103 enter cultivated land, farms and fair road» 
.At mile iia reach bazaar village of Tumchuk (Chinese 
Chiu 'Fai, Ninth Stage”). Then more cultivated land 
with patches of desert, fair road. Beyond mile 122* after 
leaving a hamlet and turning west round base of low moun¬ 
tains, the road is bad for a few mites across a steppe of reedy 
grass. At mile 130 reach bazaar vDIagc of Charbagh 
(Chinese Pa "Fai* “ Eighth Stage beyond which the road 
is slow and bumpy again acro^ desert. At mile 137 reach 
fields and farms and continue by lair road for the rest of 
the way to MaraJbashi. 

On this stage the road is slow for thirty miles, fast for the 
next forty-five miles* bad sand for the next twenty miieSj, 
and mixed fair to bad the rest of the way« 

Distance from Urumchi, m Turfan, 830 miles. 

« « 4 
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Maralbashi to Kashgar Old City {^ooo fcci)^ 150 mites. 
Leave Manilbashi by a good road and at mile 5 eater 
desert. From mile 10 heavy sand for twenty miles. At 
mile ifi smalJ bazaar village of Chuiga, At mile 30 miser¬ 
able desert inn. At mile 37 reach some culdvatioa and 
small bazaar village (Tungan Mazar). Then more heavy 
sand, especially at mile 41. At mile 412 more cultivation 
with beuer roadj and at mile 47 reach bazaar village of 
Urdildik. Thence for the next forty miles the road is very 
bad and bumpy across a dreary desert. Miserable desert 
Inns or hamlets at nines 64, 6g and 74. At mile go the 
desert ends and at milt gi reach village of Yatigi-abacL 
From hcrei except for some patches of marshy ground, the 
road is good, mostly through oasis country with bridges 
over the streams, for the rest of the way to Kashgar, At 
mile 104 reach Fatzabad (Chla-&hih Hsien), district city, 
at mile 1 ii a small bazaar village, at mile i:^6 bazaar village 
of Yamon Yar, at mile 134 another bazaar village, at mile 
144 Kashgar New City, and at mile 150 the British Consu- 
late-Gcncml outside Kashgar Old City. 

The road on this stage k bad for ninety milts, in places 
very bad, and good for the last sixty irnles^ 

Distances from U nimrhi , ^ Tuifan, gSo miles. 
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Yakub Beg, iB^ig 
Yang Tseng-hsin [Covemor of 
Sinkiang], 23* “ 5 i 
184-5 

Yang-ch^angtzu Kou (near 
Pai-ling Miao), 45 
Yangi-abad, 145 
Yangi-hissar, 139 
Yarkand, 155 
Yaain, lyi, 178 

Ych-tna Chiug (Wild Horse 
WcU, Gobi), 74 
Yingen well, 54 
YouBghusband, Sir F., [38 
Yuan Shih-k^ai| iB 
YuJbaZp GencraJ, at Hami^ 84 
jgq,^ 188 

Yurgul (Pamir canip)^ 165 
Yurts, 43, 159 
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THE MOTOR ROUTE FROM PEKING TO KASHGAR IQJ5 
From a compass tijaverse by the author 
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